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“ATE AND DRANK AND ROSE UP TO PLAY...” 
EDITOR: 


I cannot believe that it is the destiny of our 
country to take care of all the world and I 
challenge anybody to deny that the two World 
Wars have gotten us into a lot of bad com- 
pany....As long as we do not want any nation 
to interfere with our Western Hemisphere, 
why do we interfere with them? I remember 
that when I was a boy in Germany the Balkans 
were always at war. And now under Commu- 
nism there wil] be no peace. I subscribe to the 
endeavor to keep our fellow-beings from star- 
vation and nakedness but as to fighting other 
people’s wars—that is a different proposition. 
Yes, let us relieve such misery as we find in 
Korea but will war solve anything? 

Why does God permit such miseries as exist 
today? The only answer I find is this: the sons 
and daughters of Adam have made and are 
making too many concessions to the spirit of 
the world at the expense of the Holy Spirit, 
and God is applying the lash to teach them 
that He controls the destiny of nations. I 
remember the words of Christ to the effect 
that, before the Flood, people ate and drank 
and rose up to play—and then the Flood 
came. What the world needs is that people 
should cry to Heaven: “We have all sinned, we 
have done evil, O Lord—spare us wretched 
and sorrowful sinners.” 


Rev. Augustine Bomholt 
Dubuque, Ja. 


Ed.: In the words of another Augustine, 


“two loves have built two cities.” It does seem 
today that building operations on the City of 
God have been temporarily suspended but work 
on the City of Flesh is humming. As to war, 
I wish it were just a matter of another fuss in 
the Balkans instead of world domination. 


TOWARD A CANON SHEEHAN REVIVAL 
EDITOR: 


I should like to join my wish to that of Miss 
Amelia Mara that the works of the renowned 
Canon Sheehan be revived and made known to 
the reading public. There is certainly no one 
in the field of Catholic literature at the mo- 
ment who can be at all compared with Canon 
Sheehan, and in my opinion his Luke Delmege 
was the masterpiece novel of the last century. 
In whatever form, his work is characterized 
by penetrating insight, spiritual depth, poetic 
expression and artistic restraint. 


For those who are fond of philosophical 
musings and literary allusions, Parerga and 
Under the Cedars and the Stars are fountains 
of delight; My New Curate and The Blindness 
of Dr. Gray are humorous and entertaining as 
well as profoundly human pictures of Irish life. 
Last but not least are The Intellectuals and 
The Queen’s Fillet; the former, conversation 
and argument on a very high plane, and the lat- 
ter a historical novel of the French Revolution. 

Miss Flora Galloway 
Girard College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ed.: Clonmore & Reynolds Co., 39-42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin, Ireland, have just published a 
new edition of Lisheen and The Graves at 
Kilmorna. 


JOHN McCORMACK 
EDITOR: 


I am endeavoring to start a McCormack 
Society and would appreciate the names of any 
McCormack admirers you have on your list. 
Surely you must have heard from some of them 
after that splendid article in your April, 1950, 
issue. I believe we Catholics should not wait 
for others to recognize and proclaim John 
McCormack as the greatest singer of all time. 
This I base on the fact that, added to his 
supreme vocal artistry, there was that deep 
spirituality which gave that quality to his 
voice which lifted him above any other singer 
of whom we have record. 

Rev. James F. McDonald 


Immaculate Conception Rectory 
Elkton, Md. 








REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 
EDITOR: 

I was very pleased to read in the January, 
1951, issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD your edi- 
torial dealing with Russia. It is very hearten- 
ing to read well-written articles in Catholic 
magazines about Russia and the Byzantine 
Rite. We need more of these for the Catholic 
public. I hope this type of article will become 
part of the policy of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
I look forward to “Communism Is Anti-Rus- 
sian” by Nikita D. Roodkowsky in the Feb- 
ruary issue. 

Daniel Donovan 


Byzantine Catholic Seminary 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
EDITOR : 


The suggestion of a music department in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD is very much in order, 
and whoever made the original suggestion is 


to be congratulated. 

Along with such a music department should 
be a column or two devoted to numerous aspects 
of the Sacred Liturgy, stressing in particular 
congregational participation, since Catholic 
life and worship are centered upon the Mass. 
Whether it has been deliberate or otherwise, 
the Catholic Press in the United States has 
given very little attention to the principles of 
the Motu Proprio and Mediator Dei. 


Kevin O’Malley 
Washington, D. C. 


Ed.: Any comments from our readers? 


DEATH OF DR. BORCHARDT 
EpiTor: 


I would like to call the attention of your 
readers to the death of one of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp writers, Dr. Hermann Borchardt. It 
was my privilege to instruct him in the Catho- 
lie faith and to receive him into the Church. 
At the time of his reception, he was writing a 
treatise on Immortality. 

He had an extraordinary mind. While the 
news notices at the time of his death made spe- 
cial reference to his Conspiracy of the Car- 
penters I venture to say that his greatest work 
will prove to be the yet-unpublished philosophi- 
tal treatise on Immortality. It will eventually 
appear under the editorship of a friend. Dr. 
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Aurel Kolnai, Professor of Modern Philosophy 
at Laval University, has read the first volume 
of the two-volume MS. and has lauded it as a 
masterpiece of philosophical thinking. 

Dr. Borchardt’s conversion, in a _ certain 
sense, was inspired by our parochial schools. 
After harrowing experiences in German concen- 
tration camps, he came here with his family 
in 1937 and sent one of his sons to a public 
school. The atmosphere and lax discipline 
were so disappointing to Dr. Borchardt that he 
then sent the boy, Franklin, to a parochial 
school. This led to contacts that eventually re- 
sulted in the conversion of the boy, and his 
father and mother. 

He was a great and humble man, ever 
anxious to conform his thinking to the mind 
of the Church. He stood out strongly for prin- 
ciple and never harbored any personal resent- 
ment. May the angels lead him into Paradise! 

Rev. Aloysius J. Burggraff, C.S.P. 


Paulist ae Center 


New York, N. 


Ed.: In my editorial contacts with Dr. 
Borchardt I noticed especially his extraordi- 
nary humility. His CATHOLIC WORLD articles 
and letters dealt with the political situation 
and the effect of his early Jewish training could 
be seen in his insistence on the need of morality 
in public affairs. Though an intellectual he 
didn’t believe that knowledge by itself could 
solve any problems. I agree with Dr. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn that time will yet pay tribute to Dr. 
Borchardt’s genius. We, his friends, will not 
forget this great and humble man. 


MASS IN ENGLISH 
EDITOR: 


A letter from Father Keaney in an earlier 
issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD claims that 
Mass in English would tamper with the mys- 
tery of the miracle of transubstantiation. No 
one favoring the use of the vernacular pre- 
sumes to claim this. Its use would help toward 
better attention, and thus a more intellectual as 
well as devotional participation. 

Nor should it be forgotten that an important 
part of the Mass is intended as instructional. 
Latin was not originally adopted as a barrier 
but as a means of helping Christians and cate- 
chumens who did not understand Greek to 
share more fully in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Thomas Morris 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 











Father. Merton Denies Rumors 


In a recent letter, Father Thomas Merton, 
0.C.8.0., has requested help in setting at rest 
certain rumors of his having left the mon- 
astery. As devout souls are being disturbed 
by these rumors, he feels that it would be an 
act of charity to deny these fabulous tales. 
Father Merton writes: “Among the peculiar 
stories I have heard about myself are these: 
I am supposed to have been seen at the Stork 
Club in New York; about the time I was or- 
dained priest here at the monastery in the 
spring of 1949, someone was going about tell- 
ing people that I had been lecturing at Colum- 
bia University all spring; in the summer of 
1949 there was a rumor to the effect that I had 
developed cancer and had been flown in a spe- 
cial plane, chartered by Cardinal Dougherty, 
to the Misericordia Hospital in Philadelphia. 
A lady wrote me from Philadelphia telling how 
she looked out her window toward the hospital 
and commiserated with me suffering there. I 
thank her for the kind thought. But I have 
not been in any hospital in Philadelphia.” 

Another rumor had it that Father Merton 
had gone with the Abbot General to the Trap- 
pist House in Rome. “This is a more likely 
story,” he says, “because some of our priests 
go to Rome for graduate studies. However, I 
have not done so.” 

Because of passages in Seven Storey Moun- 
tain in which he had told of his early desire to 
become a Carthusian, certain persons have 
jumped to the conclusion that Father Merton 


has contacted Dom Verner Moore and is plan- 
ning to join the new American Carthusian 
foundation. Father Merton admits that he 
has always been interested in the Carthusians 
and has done what he could to help others to 
become interested. “But I have no intention 
of becoming a Carthusian. . . . Everyone who 
knows anything about the two orders agrees 
that it is not worth while to pass from one to 
the other. Nothing is gained and perhaps 
much might be lost. It is perfectly easy to 
lead a full contemplative life in a Cistercian 
monastery under normal conditions, and soli- 
tude and silence in plenty can be had.” 

Father Merton also points out that the many 
strange stories in circulation regarding Father 
Raymond are also false. “From the moment 
Father Raymond published The Man Who Got 
Even With God and from the moment my first 
pamphlet of poems came out in 1944, we have 
been getting queries as to why we had left 
the monastery, where were we, etc. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that as soon as a monk does 
anything like write a book, he necessarily loses 
his vocation. As a matter of fact, my writing 
has immensely helped my vocation although in 
the beginning it was rather a cross and a dis- 
traction and it is still a hard job to fit my 
writing into our strict life of prayer.” 

(Father Merton’s letter came to us through 
the good offices of the Paulist Information 
Service, 7th and Hamlin Streets, Washington, 
D. C.) 
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The U.N.: More Bark than Bite 


ao U.N. is reeling. Lately Chi- 
nese Reds have been administering 
blow after blow to its prestige. 
Glassy-eyed, it stares off into space 
wondering what will happen next. 
Meanwhile a large section of Ameri- 
can public opinion clamors for a 
knockout. 

What can we say about the U.N.? 
Is it a monumental force for world 
peace or is it a monumental farce 
as some columnists claim? I re- 
member reading of an old rascal 
who died and at the funeral the 
preacher delivered a very brief eu- 
logy: “Well, old Jones wasn’t al- 
ways as nasty as he was some- 
times.” Must we strain our eyesight 
to find something good in the U.N.? 

To begin with, the moribund or- 
ganization ought to be shaken up. 
It should be re-formed by ousting 
the Moscow Soviets and the Red 
delegates from satellite nations. 
Their chief fault has not been the 
mere fact that they have made the 
U.N. into a debating society. Far 
worse, they have brazenly mani- 
fested their intention to harass the 
free world and embroil it in con- 
stant wars. Every nation that signed 


the Charter of the United Nations 
solemnly promised to refrain “from 
the threat or use 


of force against the Brazen 
territorial integrity Liars 
or political inde- 

pendence of any State.” Having 


signed the promise, Soviet Russia 
proceeded to enslave 500 million 
free people through war or the 
threat of war. There was no diplo- 
matic finesse to these escapades. 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Albania, Eastern Germany 
and Czechoslovakia,’ and finally 
China, were bludgeoned into sur- 
render. So the first step in recon- 
stituting the U.N. is to expel the 
Soviets from this body of “peace- 
loving nations.” 


Worn Malik and Vishinsky out, 
will the U.N. serve any useful pur- 
pose? That is a question that looms 
up large when we think of Korea. 
Red China is as conspicuous and 
flagrant an aggressor as ever at- 
tacked an innocent people in a war 
that was none of its affair. Yet the 
U.N. cannot come to an agreement 
on punishing this aggressor, much 
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less muster an army strong enough 
to beat the Peiping regime into sub- 
mission. 

At this writing, the United States 
has succeeded in getting the U.N. 
to brand China the aggressor in 
Korea. That seemed like a thumping 
diplomatic victory at 
first. But now it ap- 
pears rather embar- 
rassing. On the tally 
of votes it was dis- 
covered that we did not have the 
support of a single large Asiatic na- 
tion. Only the Philippines, Thai- 
land and Formosa were with us. It 
is embarrassing because it probably 
indicates that the U.N. General As- 
sembly, lacking strong Asiatic sup- 
port, will not dare to impose any 
stiff sanctions on China. “Sticks 
and stones may break my bones but 
names will never hurt me.” The 


Embarrass- 
ing 
Moment 


Assembly calls Mao’s Reds by the 


nasty name of “aggressor” but dares 
not punish them. The U.N. will put 
the little fellows in their place, the 
Greek Reds and the North Koreans, 
but it shrinks from meddling with 
the big fellows. 

Not only is the U.N. timid about 
inflicting sanctions; there are cer- 
tain member-nations .such as India 
that are pumping to reward China 
for its aggression by admitting 
the Peiping regime to the U.N. 
Hamlet may have hesitated to kill 
his incestuous uncle 
but at least he never 
thought of reward- 
ing him for his 
crime. Not so with 
Nehru: he would like to see Mao’s 
marauders making a victory march 
to their seats at Lake Success. The 
Indian prime minister will have to 
practice a little sleight of hand to 
persuade the U.N. that Mao is really 
a gentle soul dedicated to peace. The 


Hamlet 
and 
Nehru 
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Charter of the U.N. provides that 
new members must be “peace-loving 
nations.” Unlike the blustery na- 
tions who shot their way out of the 
League of Nations, the Chinese 
Reds love peace so dearly that they 
are attempting to shoot their way 
into the U.N. Nehru seems to think 
that such good intentions should be 
rewarded as a means to world peace. 
Would that Gandhi were alive to re- 
mind him that evil spawns evil. 


I, the matter of punishing aggres- 
sors, the history of the U.N. is a 
repetition of the history of the 
League of Nations. That august 
body expired because it could not 
and would not punish Mussolini for 
his incursion into Ethiopia and the 
Japanese for their 
invasion of Man- 
churia. The timidity 
of the diplomats was 
one of the reasons 
for this failure. They prized peace 
over justice, not realizing that a 
peace based on injustice is spurious 
and will not endure. It takes a 
diplomat long years of experience 
to learn the truth contained in the 
Holy Father’s motto: “Peace, the 
work of justice.” 

This diplomatic timidity was re- 
marked by Secretary of State Stim- 
son. In 1931, President Hoover, 
Stimson and Secretary of War Hur- 
ley met to discuss the Japanese 
brigands in Manchuria. All agreed 
that Japan was en- 
gaged in a “far-flung 
plan of imperial ex- 
pansion” but noth- 
ing was done. Be- 
fore he died, Stimson assigned a 
large share of the tragedy of the 
next ten years to the “timidity of 
governments.” He declared: “I was 
living in a world where all my 


Ethiopia 
and 
Manchuria 


Secretary 
Stimson’s 
Remark 
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troubles came from the same thing 
... where we were constantly shut 
in by the timidity of governments 
making certain great decisions... . 
I said the time has come when 
somebody has got to show some 
guts.” 

But in the case of the United Na- 
tions, timidity is not the exclusive 
explanation of the failure to punish 
the Chinese Reds. The fact is that 
the U.N. was never intended to pun- 
ish large nations. We were bam- 
boozled into thinking otherwise but 
the U.N. was founded only to pun- 
ish the small aggressors. The ab- 
surd premise on which it was estab- 
lished was the assumption that the 
large nations like Russia and China 
were and always would be peace- 
loving nations and that they would 
always co-operate for peace. There 
were no big bad wolves, only little 
ones. 


Even the punishment of small ag- 
gressors was not envisioned in 
terms of justice and honor. The five 
great powers were given the right 
to veto a resolution calling for puni- 
tive measures against a small dis- 
turber of the peace. But why should 
any nation have the 
right to stand in the 
way of justice? The 
U.N. was able to de- 
cree a police action against the 
North Koreans last June only be- 
cause the Soviet delegates happened 
to be absent from the Security 
Council at the time. This veto 
power was not only stupid but im- 
moral as well and the United States 
demanded and accepted it with 
hands as unclean as those of any 
other signatory nation. 

This inability to punish large- 
scale aggression is therefore a weak- 
hess at the very heart of the U.N. 


The Veto 
Is Immoral 
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It was not written down in the 
Charter but it was certainly writ- 
ten in the intentions of most of the 
members. This is obvious in the 
present opposition to the imposing 
of sanctions on the Peiping regime: 
a majority of the delegates have no 
intention of acting as an interna- 
tional policeman if the culprit is big 
enough to fight back. 

We can write off therefore our 
naive American hope that the U.N. 
would enforce peace by collective 
military action. Senator Taft is 
dead right when he says: “.. . the 
United Nations has proved that it 
is not only an utterly ineffective 
weapon to check military aggression 
but that it is actually a trap for 
those nations which rely upon it as 
an organization to secure action 
against aggressors.” 


‘Tu lesson for the U. S. is to get 
out of this tragic and humiliating 
situation as soon as possible. If we 
must fight in Korea, let us fight 
under an American 
flag alone, and not 
under the banner of 
an organization that 
cannot and will not dare to lift a 
finger against the international 
thugs from Peiping. 

We, not the U.N., shall determine 
when and where our soldiers will 
shed their blood. Let us fight with 
clean hands. Sometime ago we be- 
came entangled in a shameful cease- 
fire offer to the Chinese Reds. 
Senator Taft called it “the most 
complete appeasement since Mu- 
nich.” It provided that as soon as 
a cease-fire agreement would be 
reached, the U.N. would set up a 
committee “to try to achieve settle- 
ment of the Far Eastern problems, 
specifically Formosa, and admission 
of Peiping to the United Nations.” 


Under 
One Flag 
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As a Chinese Nationalist remarked, 
we were effectually saying to the 
Reds: “How do you like Formosa, 
rare, medium, or well-done?” 


A sanoonme the U.N. as the cor- 
nerstone of our military and foreign 
policy does not mean that we have 
to pull out of the U.N. altogether. If 
you find that the horse you bought 
as a race horse is only a nag, don’t 
shoot it: put it to work on a farm! 
Now that we have established the 
U.N. in magnificent style at Lake 
Success and Manhattan at our own 
expense, we ought to get something 
out of it. The U.N. 
has already served 
and will serve pur- 
poses other than 
that of a military 
booby trap and Soviet foreign office. 
It has been moderately successful in 
the field of economic planning, pro- 
motion of public health, culture, etc. 
If, moreover, we disbanded the U.N. 
entirely we would only have to cre- 
ate another agency for diplomatic 
contact with those nations who are 
our allies or friendly neutrals. 


Get Our 
Money 
Back! 


Conrizte dissolution of the U.N. 
might tend to increase American 
nationalism. At present there are 
some patrioteers who demand that 
we fight no battles save on our own 
soil and without any allies. Unbri- 
died nationalism is the archenemy 


of world peace. In 
an address at Holy 
Cross College, May 
17, 1950, Bishop 
Wright of Worcester said: “The 
partisans of nationalism too often 
conclude by denying the very exist- 
ence of universal values, of human 
interests transcending national lines 
of division, and therefore in point of 
practical effect, they hamper and 


Bishop 
Wright 
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impede the progress toward that 
sane internationalism without 
which the hope of peace and social 
security, at home or abroad, is an 
empty illusion.” 

In that same address His Excel- 
lency also asserted that the Church 
is the only force that can cut 
through that exclusiveness that im- 
pedes the realization of world peace. 
Through its education it teaches 
men to love each other in Christ 
and it holds up examples of saints 
in whom patriotism and interna- 
tional charity are properly blended. 
God’s maps have no boundary lines 
and in the mind of the Church, 
Americans and Europeans and 
Asiatics are all one in Christ Jesus. 
This Catholicism, this universal- 
mindedness is the only base for a 
united nations’ organization. 


Mosr Catholics never expected 


‘very much from the U.N. They 


knew that there is only one univer- 
sal religion, the Catholic Church, 
and that any organization for world 
peace would have to 
sink its foundations 
deep in Catholic cul- 
ture and Christian 
morality. They distrusted the U.N. 
because it ignored God and His Son, 
Jesus Christ: they were skeptical of 
the Christian morality of the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights 
headed by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

We must remember that the 
dream of a one-world organization 
was inspired by the Catholic 
Church. It had its prelude in the 
Jewish people who were chosen by 
God to be His People. The univer- 
salism latent in Judaism came to 
flower in the words of Christ estab- 
lishing His one Catholic Church: 
“Going therefore teach ye all na- 
tions!” 


UN-Godly 
UN 
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As the course of history unrolled, 
new preachers appeared. They had 
the dream of a universal organiza- 
tion sure enough but they tried to 
establish it on another foundation. 
Christ’s religion was founded on 
faith in Him and His teachings. 
This faith was a free gift of God, 
given to the illiterate as well as to 
the educated. But the doctrinaire 
sponsors of the new world-organ- 
izations made intelligence the base 
of their projects. When all men 
were educated and had correct 
ideas, then there would be no more 
wars! 

They neglected to read history. 
The Greek philosophers had exalted 
reason. Plato, Socrates and Aris- 
totle had been educators but in spite 
of their best efforts, the minds of 
their hearers were befuddled. Their 
minds were darkened not by reason 
but by sin that wreaks havoc with 
reason. Listen to St. 
Paul: “Has not God 
turned to foolish- 
ness the ‘wisdom’ of 
this world? For 
since, in God’s wisdom the world 
did not come to know God by ‘wis- 
dom,’ it pleased God, by the foolish- 
ness of our preaching, to save those 
who believe.” And thus it was that 
the truly wise men of that time, fed 
up with the blind-alley teachings of 
the philosophers, accepted the sim- 
ple faith that they learned from 
catechists. 


St. Paul 
and Brain- 
trusters 


ie his foreword to St. Augustine’s 
City of God (Fathers of the Church, 
Inc.), Etienne Gilson tells how Au- 
gustine’s City has been the inspira- 
tion for many blueprints of a uni- 
versal society. Today, he says, a 


dilemma faces us. The progress of 
Christianity has alerted men to the 
possibility of a universal society but 
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the spread of science has increased 
the confidence of men in pure rea- 
son. In other words, 
they want Christ’s 
master-idea but they 
want to achieve it 
by means of human 
intelligence rather than by faith. 

Saint-Simon wanted to reorganize 
the world by the application of the 
universal law of gravitation to so- 
ciety. Then there was Leibnitz 
with his vision of a perfect and uni- 
versal religion and his infinitesimal 
calculus. Auguste Comte wanted to 
establish a Western Republic with 
himself as supreme pontiff and with 
positivism as the bond of world 
unity. 

And so it goes—down the line to 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells and 
all the other prophets of world 
union. The result is that the edu- 
cated man today is more befuddled 
than ever when he looks at the 
problem of a world federation of all 
men. 

I suppose that Felix Frankfurter, 
the great Harvard liberal, has more 
influence in Washington than any 
other American. How goes it with 
Mr. Acheson and the Judge’s other 
Harvard disciples? To use a Navy 
expression: “snafu,” meaning badly 
mixed-up. Isn’t it about time for 
our master-minds to give some 
thought and study to the only exist- 
ing universal society, the Catholic 
Church? They have investigated 
every crackpot proposal for world 
peace that the human mind can de- 
vise. Why not look into God’s plan! 
In the words of Etienne Gilson: “It 
is completely useless to pursue a 
Christian end except by Christian 
means. If we really want one world, 
we must first have one Church, and 
the only Church that is one is the 
Catholic Church.” 


Hamlet 
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Hamlet 
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W unx I was city editor of the Com- 
munist Daily Worker in London I 
almost always had at least two or 
three lapsed Catholics on my edi- 
torial staff. All were members of 
the Communist Party. One was the 
grandnephew of one of England’s 
most famous Catholic bishops of a 
century ago. And at all levels of 
the Party’s organization you will 
find them, the men who once were 
altar boys and the women who as 
children learned their catechism at 
the knees of holy nuns. Today 
they are atheists, members of the 
most cynical, militant, aggressive 
atheistic organization the world has 
ever known. They represent a chal- 
lenge to us all. 

How do they feel in their heart 
of hearts, these people who once had 
the inestimable privilege of being 
given a glimpse of the other world, 
and who yet have chosen to reject 
it for the false values and brittle 
promises of this one? We said in 
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the Communist Party that the lapsed 
Catholics made some of the most 
active “practical” workers but were 
almost always weak on Marxist the- 
ory. Knowing now the background 
which once was theirs I can under- 
stand why. And, having met many 
and made some of them in the past 
my closest friends, I believe that 
rarely, if ever, do they become real 
Marxists and equally rarely, if at 








An ardent propagandist for the Commu- 
nist cause for over twenty years, Douglas 
Hyde, confronted with the reality of Catholi- 
cism as opposed to Communist imaginings, 
was received into the Church in 1948. For- 
merly news editor of the London Daily 
Worker, Mr. Hyde is now on the staff of the 
London Catholic Herald, whose editor, 
Michael de la Bedoyere, sketches for us this 
month—From his Window in Fleet Street— 
a vivid portrait of the man and his work as 
a Catholic. Mr. Hyde’s autobiography, / 
Believed, was reviewed in our pages in 
February. 
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all, do they feel at peace in their 
Communism. 

I have a strong feeling that our 
Lady keeps very near the elbow of 
the Catholic who has become a 
Communist Party member, even 
though that same member may wish 
her far away. All who have read 
the story of Louis Budenz, who at 
one time was my New York oppo- 
site number, will recall how, after 
ten years, he returned at our Lady’s 
bidding to the Faith he had rejected. 


Huse is a revealing story which 
came within my own experience re- 
cently. I went to speak at a big 
meeting in a very Catholic town in 
the north of England and was 
warned in advance that there was 
likely to be opposition. It would be 
led, I was told, by two brothers, the 
chairman and secretary of the local 
Communist Party, both lapsed Cath- 
olics. 

The moment I finished my lec- 
ture one got up and asked a ques- 
tion. He pretended to be still a 
Catholic and asked if it were not a 
fact that St. Ambrose, St. Thomas 
More and even the early Christians 
were all Communists? Shouldn’t 
all Catholics, therefore, be members 
of the Communist Party? The Party 
members around him smiled cyni- 
cally. 

I pointed out that all the early 
forms of Christian Communism 
were based on and arose out of be- 
lief in God. The Communist Party 
rejected God. This was fundamen- 
tal and there was therefore no real 
similarity between them at all. 

Then the other got up and asked 
another question, describing him- 
self simply as “a Christian” and 
“speaking on behalf of the Chris- 
tian workers of this town.” There 
were more cynical grins from the 
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“comrades” on either side. Hope- 
less cases? You might have thought 
so. I thought so myself. I'll con- 
fess that, with a convert’s strong 
feelings, I experienced an almost 
physical nausea as I considered the 
position they had got themselves 
into. But I met a priest later on 
who knew rather more about them 
than most people. He told me their 
story. 

One day their father had come to 
stay, unexpectedly, in the home of 
one of them and there, equally un- 
expectedly, he had been taken sud- 
denly ill. Desperately so, for he 
had had a severe stroke. And be- 
ing still a practicing Catholic, who 
had prayed through the years for 
his wandering sons, he asked them 
to send for a priest. 

The priest who told me the story 
went immediately. No time had 
been lost, it was late at night and 
there had been no chance to obtain 
any of the things customarily pro- 
vided at a Catholic sickbed. But 
when he got there the crucifix, the 
candles, the holy water were all 
ready, down to the last detail, laid 
out on a little table at the side of 
the bed. It was clear that they were 
already in the house of the town’s 
most notorious and aggressive Com- 
munist, the one-time Catholic. They 
are probably there still. Even his 
Marxism had not been strong 
enough to make him throw away 
those essentially Catholic things. 
Do you suppose that our Lady who 
brought the message of Fatima has 
given him up? Yet it would be 
wrong not to admit that there are 
occasions when men appear to suc- 
ceed in driving her away. 


Hasse is another story told me in a 


presbytery. In another northern 
town another lapsed Catholic had 
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become a Communist. His had been 
a good Catholic home, for he mar- 
ried a good Catholic wife and all was 
well until he fell in with the Com- 
munists. 

For years his wife and daughter 
prayed for his return. Then he was 
taken ill and was taken to the hos- 
pital. The mother and daughter 
asked the priest to visit him. The 
priest went, and was insulted by the 
sweating, suffering man as he came 
through the ward door. He tried 
again and again and every time he 
was insulted in a torrent of blas- 
phemies. 

One night the priest had a premo- 
nition that the man was dying. He 
hurried to the hospital, saw that 
the man’s eyes were closed as he 
writhed in pain, and crept up to his 
bedside. At all costs the wanderer 
must have the chance to put himself 
right with God if he wished it. 

The dying man opened his eyes, 
saw the priest and his face was con- 
torted with fury. “Trust a priest to 
try to take advantage of a dying 
man,” he fumed. “Get to hell out of 
here.” Sickened, the priest went. 
At four next morning he was back, 
only to learn that the man had died 
shortly before. 

Later that day the widow and 
daughter requested that he should 
be buried in consecrated ground. 
“After all, ours is a Catholic home,” 
they pleaded. The priest told them 
he doubted whether he might do so. 
He would ask his superiors. Not un- 
naturally, permission was refused 
and he went to their home to tell 
them so. “If that’s your Christian- 
ity you can keep it,” shouted the 
mother. The daughter supported 
her. That night they renounced the 
Church and soon, carrying on the 
dead man’s work, they became 
among the town’s most active Com- 
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munists. 
day. 

But no one was with the man 
when he died. He may even have 
died, after all, in the Faith. And 
they, of course, may yet come back. 
But for them at the moment Fatima 
is very far away. 


Still are, in fact, to this 


I, the last three years I have re- 
ceived thousands of letters from 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
They represent a great store of 
tragic human material. But from 
time to time there come letters of a 
type which never fail to shatter me 
with their poignancy. One came 
only a week or two ago. 

It came—as is so often the case 
-—from a woman, the victim of a 
home torn by Communism. When 
first she married, her husband was 
a good Christian, she wrote. Then 
he fell in with the Communists, got 
drawn into their activities, joined 
the Party. 

Soon he was losing his faith. 
Family prayers ceased, the crucifix 
came down and the hammer and 
sickle went up on the parlor wall. 
The house became a meeting place 
for the local Communists. The 
home came to mean nothing, and 
because she would not become a 
Communist too, the wife came to 
mean nothing. “I can stand no 
more,” she wrote, “and I’m leaving 
him in a week or two.” 


Aver who wrote earlier, told a 
similar story but she is sticking it 


out. For ten years she has said a 
decade of the Rosary each night for 
the return to the Church of the man 
whom she married as a good Catho- 
lic. “Your conversion gives me 
hope,” she wrote. 

I met recently a young wife with 
three children who, like her hus- 
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band, had been a Communist when 
first they met. Theirs was a Com- 
munist home. The children were 
reared as atheists. Then she be- 
came a Catholic. Her husband has 
told her that if he finds her talking 
of God to the children or teaching 
them to pray, he will leave and take 
them with him. 

Her home each night is filled with 
Party members who can only ex- 
plain her becoming a Catholic on the 
the grounds that she must be going 
slightly insane. Night after night 
she has to endure their insults, their 
blasphemous jokes and their fa- 
miliarities. 

She, too, is sticking it out in the 
hope that by so doing she may, 
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through the silent witness of exam- 
ple, influence the children she loves. 
So far the older ones only jibe at 
her, but the youngest, a little girl, 
has begun secretly, furtively, to ask 
her mother questions about prayer. 


W: pray for the conversion of Rus- 
sia. We should include too, those 
who have wandered from the Faith 
to Communism, that they may come 
back; those women who endure the 
suffering which comes to a home 
when Communism enters in and, 
not least, those in Communist 
homes who turn to the Faith and 
must endure the loneliness and mar- 
tyrdom which the Communist part- 
ner may force upon them. 


Prayer for a Communist 


By Avery GILEs 


T xz rites of God and rights of man 
Hold no place in his cosmic plan: 

A bitter little man of hate, 

He deifies the demon, State; 

Convert him, Lord, and set him free: - 
All things are possible to Thee. 





Is Pacifist Larry Gara a Criminal? 


By Rosert F. Drinan, S.J. 


0: October 23, 1950, pacifist pro- 
fessor Larry Gara was declared 
to be a criminal by the United 
States Supreme Court. In a 4-4 
decision without opinion the high 
Court affirmed Gara’s conviction 
for the crime of counseling one 
of his students to follow the dic- 
tates of a certain conscience even 
if such action led him down the 
lonely, hard road to a jail cell. 
Thus Gara may have become the 
first man in American history to be 
convicted by the Supreme Court of 
the “crime” of expressing his be- 
lief to another that one is morally 
bound to follow one’s conscience 
even if that inner light compels 
non-registration in a _ peace-time 
draft. 


Tue Gara story started on Janu- 
ary 5, 1949, when he was arrested 
on the basis of a letter he had sent 
to the United States Attorney in 
Toledo in which Gara, history pro- 
fessor at Mennonite Bluffton Col- 
lege, Ohio, had protested the arrest 
of one of his students as a non- 
registering conscientious objector. 
Said Gara:—‘“I have openly urged 
young men to take this position 
and shall do all in my power to 
further the cause of civil disobedi- 
ence to conscription in this coun- 
try.” 


Gara was brought to trial before 
a jury; evidence was introduced 
showing that Gara had gone to jail 
as a non-registrant during World 
War II, and that Gara had coun- 
seled one of his students not to 
register if he had a sincere convic- 
tion that such action was morally 
wrong. There was other evidence 
indicating that Gara’s remarks may 
have overstepped the line of mere 
counseling and have become incite- 
ments to violate the law. This evi- 
dence, however, it seems to this 
writer, was not sufficient to war- 
rant a criminal conviction which 
demands that the evidence prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
accused is guilty. 

In any event the distinction be- 
tween counseling another to follow 
his conscience and urging another 
not to register was totally obscured 
by the trial judge who told the jury 
that they must convict Gara if they 
found that what he had said had 





The rights of conscientious objectors may 
be a constitutional headache to the nation 
right now, but the case of Larry Gara 
involves a serious matter of conscience and 
a very important aspect of religious liberty. 
Robert F. Drinan, S.J., LL.M., bases the 
argument for Gara on the natural law with- 
out reference to the Catholic position. Mr. 
Drinan is a member of the Bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He is now stationed at 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
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a tendency to encourage students 
not to register. The jury had little 
choice; Gara was convicted and 
sentenced to eighteen months in 
jail. 


I nN July, 1949, four hundred lead- 
ing ministers signed a letter to 
President Truman protesting the 
continued imprisonment of Larry 
Gara. In conjunction with the 
presentation of this letter a size- 
able group of people picketed the 
White House urging freedom for 
Gara and forty-six other men then 
imprisoned for refusing to register 
for the draft. The day chosen for 
the picketing was the very day 
when the Atlantic Pact was being 
signed just a few blocks away—a 
grim contrast of realists and ideal- 
ists in the very heart of the city 
upon which the eyes of the world 
were focused that day. 

Just prior to this quiet demon- 
stration the Justice Department 
had issued a directive to Selective 
Service Boards advising that indict- 
ments should not be brought against 
those who were unwilling to regis- 
ter on the grounds of conscience; 
U. S. attorneys may legally act as 
registrars in these cases, Justice 
urged. At the time this circular 
was issued there were a number of 
pending non-registration cases in 
the courts in almost of all of which 
there was no abatement in subse- 
quent prosecution and imprison- 
ment. But since the directive there 
have been only a handful of arrests 
in non-registrant cases. A total of 
sixty-six CO’s were imprisoned for 
refusal to register under the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 and all of 
these have now been released. 

In view of this action of the Jus- 
tice Department therefore the case 
of Larry Gara was to some extent 
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moot. There was, however, no 
abatement of the sentence. Gara 
appealed to the Circuit Court and 
lost; last Spring, having finished 
his sentence (bail being denied 
pending appeal), Gara asked the 
Supreme Court to review his con- 
viction and his request was granted. 

The summer came before the oral 
pleadings on the Gara case could 
be heard and by October the cli- 
mate of opinion had completely 
changed. The casualty lists from 
Korea were mounting daily and 
new conscription laws were being 
discussed. The Supreme Court 
heard the Gara case in early Octo- 
ber; without even taking time out 
to write an opinion the Court af- 
firmed Gara’s conviction by a 4-4 
split. The public was not even told 
which four Justices dissented; Jus- 
tice Clark abstained since he was 
Attorney General during the Gara 
prosecution. 


Win the Gara decision become 
another self-inflicted wound on the 
Supreme Court—to use Justice 


Hughes’s expressive phrase? Has 
the Court turned the clock back- 
ward? To answer these and relat- 
ed questions a review of recent law 
on conscientious objectors and 
freedom of speech is imperative. 

When Hungarian-born Rosika 
Schwimmer asked for citizenship 
in 1928 her request was denied be- 
cause she qualified her oath of al- 
legiance to the United States by an 
explicit refusal to take up arms in 
defense of any country. The Su- 
preme Court ruled that her pacifism 
was an insuperable disqualification 
to citizenship. Roman Catholic Jus- 
tice Butler wrote for the majority: 
“It is the duty of citizenship by 
force of arms to defend our gov- 
ernment against all enemies when- 
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ever necessity arises.” Agnostic 
Justice Holmes dissented, Brandeis 
and Sanford joining; we must al- 
low freedom “for the thought that 
we hate.” 

The pacifists had lost the first 
round with the Court but Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh, theology profes- 
sor at Yale, tried it again in 1931, 
fortified with brilliant counsel and 
widespread public sympathy. Jus- 
tice Sutherland writing for the ma- 
jority denied him citizenship with 
this piece of strange and false 
thinking: 

“We are a Christian nation, ac- 
cording to one another the equal 
right of religious freedom and ac- 
knowledging with reverence the 
duty of obedience to the will of 
God ... (a people) whose govern- 
ment must go forward upon the 
assumption and can safely proceed 
on no other that unqualified alle- 
giance to the nation and submis- 
sion and obedience to the laws of 
the land as well those made for war 
as those made for peace are not in- 
consistent with the will of God.” 


Tu voice of Congress, Justice 
Sutherland assures us, is every- 
where and always the voice of 
God. The dilemma of the conflict- 
ing allegiance which has tortured 
the saints and heroes of every cen- 
tury is to Mr. Sutherland a concept 


without objective reality. Chief 
Justice Hughes and Justice Stone 
joined Holmes and Brandeis on 
this occasion, the Chief Justice 
pointing out that the Court was be- 
ing wooden about the matter since 
the identical oath which Macintosh 
could take only with a reservation 
was administered to all members 
of Congress and in that forum there 
was never any doubt that a CO 
could be a good MC. 
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Hughes stated that furthermore 
Sutherland’s reasoning was subver- 
sive of all real religion which pre- 
supposes that a certain conscience 
must be obeyed. The dissent like- 
wise insisted that Sutherland’s 
wedge argument—if this be allowed 
where will the line be drawn?—-was 
inapplicable in Macintosh’s case 
since he had been a chaplain in 
World War I and would hardly be 
called upon to shoulder arms in a 
future war. 

Incredible as it may seem the 
naked denial of the very possibil- 
ity of a conflicting allegiance re- 
mained the law of the land until 
1946. 


F 1945 the case of Clyde Wilson 
Summers came to the Supreme 
Court. Summers had been denied 
admittance to the Bar of Illinois 
on the sole ground that he was a 
conscientious objector to war. A 
bare majority of the Court, Reed 
writing, denied that the Illinois 
pacifist had been deprived of any 
Federal constitutional rights. 

Justices Black, Murphy, Douglas 
and Rutledge disagreed; they gave 
explicit allegiance to the constitu- 
tional philosophy underlying the 
dissents of Holmes and Hughes and 
in strong language deplored the 
denial of a semi-public position to 
a man because of his religious 
views—“which might prompt him 
in the future to violate a law which 
has not yet been and may never be 
enacted.” Under our Constitution, 
wrote Justice Black, “men are... 
not punished for what they think 
and believe.” 


Ix 1946 the tide turned. A Seventh 
Day Adventist pacifist immigrant 
was admitted to citizenship by the 
Supreme Court. This time only Jus- 
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tices Reed and Frankfurter thought 
conscientious objection and citizen- 
ship incompatible, Justice Stone 
joining them in dissent but only on 
a technical question of statutory 
construction. Petitioner Girouard, 
however, was opposed only to com- 
batant duty and the Court’s major- 
ity opinion placed great stress on 
the fact that each non-combatant 
rendered valuable service to the gov- 
ernment. But what about the paci- 
fist who scrupled about doing even 
non-combatant work? Quaker Mar- 
tin Ludwig Cohnstaedt supplied the 
test case. 

When Cohnstaedt, an immigrant 
from Germany, was asked if he 
would do at least non-combatant 
work for the government, he quali- 
fied his promise by stating that he 
could not in conscience contribute 
anything which would be used di- 
rectly and solely in furtherance of 
armed conflict. Questioning brought 
out, however, that Cohnstaedt would 
remove the wounded from battle- 
fields if he could do so as a civilian. 
The lower courts denied Cohnstaedt 
citizenship. 

On February 7, 1950, Cohn- 
staedt’s case was argued before the 
Supreme Court. Justice Douglas, 
who had written the Girouard deci- 
sion was absent. The Chief Justice 
indicated by his questions his hos- 


tility to the petitioner’s point of 
view. Justice Black, however, 
asked the government attorney 


whether it would not be true under 
the government’s interpretation of 
the law that Mahatma Gandhi 
would have been denied citizenship. 
The response of the government’s 
attorney did not seem to satisfy the 
probing of Hugo Black. 

On February 20, 1950, the Su- 
preme Court reversed the lower 
courts and granted Cohnstaedt citi- 
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zenship. Chief Justice Vinson, Jus- 
tice Reed and Justice Clark dissent- 
ed; Mr. Frankfurter had apparently 
joined the other side—a _ very 
strange position indeed for Mr. 
Frankfurter! The absence of any 
opinion left the new law on CO’s un- 
pleasantly vague. The distinction 
between combatant and non-com- 
batant duty still awaits Supreme 
Court clarification. 


Tue question of the criminality of 
non-registration in a peacetime 
draft has never reached the High 
Court. The Selective Service Act 
makes criminals of all non-regis- 
trants, regardless of the sincerity of 
their convictions. It is possible, 
however, that the Supreme Court, 
if presented with the proper case, 
would declare that a CO need not 
register if such action would be a 
positive violation of his conscience. 

Such a result is the possible de- 
rivative of the Girouard and Cohn- 
staedt decisions. But even if the 
Supreme Court is not prepared to go 
this far it could have reversed Larry 
Gara’s conviction — and indeed 
should have, it seems to this writer 
—on the grounds of freedom of 
speech while saying implicitly or 
explicitly that all conscientious ob- 
jectors must register. 

The First Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution provides that 
“Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech.” 
Despite the literal meaning of those 
words no Justice of the Supreme 
Court or any responsible legal theo- 
rist holds that the right to freedom 
of speech is an absolute guarantee. 
The majority view of the Court to- 
day seems to be that the State may 
not subject the utterance of any 
ideas, however unpopular, to a pre- 
vious restraint or to subsequent 
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punishment. The State may restrict 
the public declaration of these 
pronouncements only when their 
propagation constitutes a clear and 
present danger to public order—and 
such a danger must be clearly 
shown. 


W ex Congress wrote the Selective 
Service Act it included a penalty for 
anyone who would willfully aid and 
abet another in violating the Act. It 
might be disputed whether Congress 
could constitutionally forbid all 
verbal attacks on the draft law, but 
assuming that Congress does have 
this power can Congress forbid an 
American citizen to counsel another 
to violate the law if the conscience 
of the counseled person compels 
him to disobey the law? 

As we have seen, the only evi- 
dence in the Gara case which is 
clear beyond a reasonable doubt is 
the fact that Gara told his student 
not to register if such action would 
appear to him immoral. Gara him- 
self thought that such action was 
immoral and in counseling the stu- 
dent Gara probably gave some direct 
or indirect encouragement to the 
youth because every idea, as Justice 
Holmes reminded us, is an incite- 
ment. Presumably the Court would 
have convicted Gara even if the stu- 
dent had registered. 

The Gara conviction seems to this 
writer to be a retreat from the broad 
principles of freedom of speech em- 
ployed by the Roosevelt-Truman 
Court on former occasions. Is the 
Gara decision consistent with this 
language in Mr. Justice Jackson’s 
dissent last year in the Terminiello 
case? Said Mr. Jackson in prepar- 
ing to qualify the principles regard- 
ing freedom of speech set forth in 
the majority view: 

“No one will disagree that the 
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fundamental, permanent and over- 
riding policy of police and courts 
should be to permit and encourage 
utmost freedom of utterance. It is 
the legal right of any American citi- 
zen to advocate peaceful adoption of 
Fascism, or Communism or Capital- 
ism. ... He is legally free to argue 
for some anti-American system of 
government to supersede by consti- 
tutional methods the one we have.” 
Would the peaceful questioning of 
the advisability of the draft be for- 
bidden by this doctrine? 


Tux legal status of conscientious 
objectors in the United States has 
come a long way since World 
War I; at that period only those 
who were members of the recog- 
nized pacifist sects could qualify as 
CO’s. The 1940 law was broadened 
to include all those who while not 
members of a pacifist sect had none 
the less sincere religious convictions 
prohibiting any participation in 
armed conflict. 

The meaning of “religious” oppo- 
sition to war has been judicially 
construed to include any objection 
to war deriving from humanitarian 
instincts but the law does not ex- 
empt those who oppose war solely 
for economic or sociological rea- 
sons. 

There is probably more wide- 
spread sympathy for conscientious 
objectors now than ever before al- 
though many persons seem con- 
vinced that not a few CO’s are basi- 
cally shirkers. Often the reasons 
urged by CO’s to support their posi- 
tion are not very cogent to the ordi- 
nary American, even if he be very 
religious. Conscientious objection 
to war is based in large part on 
an individualistic interpretation of 
Scripture and on obedience to the 
voice of conscience unguided by any 
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objective or universal norms of 
morality. 

The writings of some CO’s indi- 
cate that they have formed their 
consciences on the most elementary 
data without even the aid of the 
primary principles of moral philoso- 
phy or moral theology. Frequently 
a single principle, usually derived 
from a rigorist interpretation of a 
passage of Scripture, is erected in- 
to an absolute which no other 
principle may supplement or con- 
travene. 

A survey of CO literature demon- 
strates rather clearly that many 
pacifists have an objectively erro- 
neous conscience. On the other 
hand the most casual acquaintance 
with the CO position convinces one 
that many pacifists have the moral 
obligation to follow their subjective- 
ly certain conscience whatever may 
be thought by others of its objective 
validity. 


I, should be said that in the opin- 
ion of this writer true moral prin- 
ciples derived from the natural law 
would not if properly applied result 
in the convictions upon which Gara 
acted. This view, however, is not 
inconsistent with the firm convic- 
tion that the State may and should 
seek to correct the vincibly errone- 
ous conscience but if such a con- 
science proves to be invincibly erro- 
neous the State does not have the 
power to violate it. The trial judge 
in the Gara case failed to compre- 
hend this distinction; when Gara in- 
sisted that he had acted correctly 
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when he told his student to follow 
his certain conscience the judge hu- 
miliated Gara by suggesting that he 
see a psychiatrist. 

It has been traditional American 
doctrine that civil law cannot vio- 
late a certain conscience even if the 
bases upon which that conscience is 
formed seem to the ordinary person 
very flimsy. In 1943 the Supreme 
Court excused the children of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses from saluting the 
flag in school because to the Wit- 
nesses such action would be equiva- 
lent to adoring a graven image. 

The doctrine of the inviolability 
of the human conscience has been 
sustained in other cases where re- 
ligious idiosyncracies have impelled 
certain people to disobey the civil 
law. The present Supreme Court 
has shown unusual tenderness to 
those petitioners who have claimed 
that some civil law violates their 
conscience. The Gara decision, it 
seems to this observer, is an unfor- 
tunate backward step in the Court’s 
forward march to grant that com- 
plete liberty of conscience to all 
which is not inconsistent with the 
common good. 

Since the Supreme Court has been 
impressed by the private views of 
Madison to such an extent that the 
Court incorporated them in its opin- 
ion in the McCollum decision per- 
haps the Court needs to be reminded 
that it was James Madison who un- 
successfully proposed that the Bill 
of Rights include a specific guar- 
anty of immunity for conscientious 
objectors to war! 


a 
a re 








Lin Yutang — 
Good Pagan 


By 


HuBERT N. Hart 


One of the contemporary natural- 
ists who is easy to read is Lin 
Yutang. His charm, his sense of hu- 
mor, his sophistication are delight- 
ful. These make him even more 
insidious than his dull confreres 
whose formidable tomes are prob- 
ably read only by other professors 
and, as required reading, by their 
poor students. Lin Yutang-is pop- 
ular. 

In my copy of The Importance of 
Living, for instance, it is indicated 
that the book went through twenty- 
three printings from 1937 to 1940. 
There may have been more since. 
I read it with pleasure at the time 
it was a seller, and have just re- 
read it. No doubt about it, Lin Yu- 
tang is a civilized gentleman from 
whom Americans can learn much. 
If all the good pagans, or bad Chris- 
tians, were as good as he, we would 
inhabit a decent, reasonable world. 
Cruelty and hatred would vanish. 
War would be unthinkable. Even 
Christians would obey God’s com- 
mandments—from humanistic mo- 
tives. 

The book is entertaining, humor- 
ous, civilized. It is also full of non- 





sense—charming tripe. It abounds 
in those anti-Christian errors that 
pass for sound criticism among all 
the humanists, Chinese, Swedish or 
American. 

Two weaknesses should be point- 
ed out at once. First, Lin Yutang 
was raised a Protestant. Hence his 
sideswipes at orthodox Christianity 
have probably the same motives as 
those of any American liberal and 
anti-Catholic who was subjected 
throughout his early years to her- 
esy. One can hardly condemn his 
becoming enraged, for instance, 
when he discovered that while Chi- 
nese converts were required to ac- 
cept the Virgin Birth, “deans in 
American theological seminaries 
held different views” to the effect 
that this article of the creed “was 





If all the good pagans or bad Christians 
were as good as Lin Yutang, we would in- 
habit a decent, reasonable world. Cruelty 
and hatred would vanish. War would be 
unthinkable. Even Christians would obey 
God’s ¢ d from humanistic mo- 





tives. In this essay Hubert N. Hart, Admin- 
istrative Assistant at Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City, disposes of this good pagan’s 
“reasons” for his anti-Catholicism. 
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open to question” by American 
Protestant theologians. 

The second weakness to be ob- 
served immediately is that his glow- 
ing accounts of life among the Chi- 
nese, their happy family relations, 
their delight in nature, their love of 
children and respect for elders, are 
very likely real for only an aristo- 
cratic handful of China’s swarming 
millions. I hope this is not unfair. 
It does not imply dishonesty, of 
course. It merely means that if an 
American, writing for Chinese, se- 
lected only the very best and hap- 
piest aspect of American civiliza- 
tion to present to them—and this 
would be a great temptation — he 
would, without dishonesty, be giv- 
ing a very incomplete picture. 


Moca of the Chinese joy in nature, 
their love of flowers, of the sound 
of rain, of the moon, of rainbows, 
is hardly more than the romantic 
pantheism best represented in Eng- 
lish literature by that old fuddy- 
duddy, William Wordsworth. It is 
a real enough experience, especially 
in adolescence, to be moved to a 
kind of ecstasy by natural beauty. 
Most of us, at some time, have 
known the exalted state that con- 
templating a night full of stars, or 
a roaring sea, or a dew-drenched 
garden at dawn, can induce. Most 
of us go through a Wordsworth 
stage. One is tempted to ask—so 
what? 

And when the author implies— 
such a familiar notion—that some- 
how to accept these joys as ends in 
themselves, without the God Who 
created them, is more mature than 
the Christian’s faith in the super- 
natural, then it becomes simply ir- 
ritating. One can with as much 
justice assert that the Wordworth- 
ian discovery of God in nature is 
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the adolescent phenomenon. To dis- 
cover Him on the altar is the mature 
experience. The birds and the flow- 
ers and the moon lose none of their 
beauty certainly, when one believes 
in their transcendent Creator. 


A CHAPTER called “Why I am a 
Pagan” so neatly sums up the fa- 
miliar reasons for eschewing the 
Catholic faith, that it is worth ex- 
amining in some detail. 

Take a good look at the following 
sentence: 

“We human creatures who indi- 
vidually are less than a billionth 
part of the earth’s crust, which is 
less than a billionth part of the great 
universe, presume to know God!” 

Wouldn’t you think the human- 
ists would get tired of that profound 
observation? It would not be too 
much trouble surely, to discover 
that the Catholic thinker is more 
humble than they so far as the pow- 
ers of man’s intellect are concerned. 
Any Catholic knows that man could 
know very little about God of his 
own powers. What little the great- 
est Catholic thinker knows about 
God, he knows because God told 
him. 


Lix YuUTANG and his fellow pagans 
may believe that revelation is mean- 
ingless but not, in all fairness, that 
the Catholic theologian is presump- 
tuous. They may believe that the- 
ology is nonsense, but it is about 
time they learned also that the very 
doctrine of revealed truth implies 
complete humility. God’s little crea- 
tures do not “presume to know 
God” unaided by God Himself. It 
is this billionth part of the earth’s 
crust who cries, “What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him?” 

In the same chapter our author 
has fun with the ignorant kind of 
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prayer. He mocks the moron who 
prays for a south wind when more 
people would profit by a north wind 
and so on. He reminded me of the 
little girl who once said in a geog- 
raphy examination that Philadel- 
phia was the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania. When she got home and 
discovered her error, she prayed 
fervently, “Please, God, make Phila- 
delphia the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

This sort of prayer, Lin Yutang 
bothers to tell us, is very selfish. 
Think what would happen to all the 
little girl’s classmates who had the 
right answer if God granted her re- 
quest. This display of logic belongs 
in the Ho-Hum department of The 
New Yorker. 


0 uR good humanist despises, as do 
all the emancipated intellects, the 
belief in immortality. 

“Our preoccupation with immor- 


tality has something pathological 


about it. ... Many of the finest 
minds of today have expressed their 
disbelief in personal immortality 
and are quite unconcerned about it 
—H. G. Wells, Albert Einstein, Sir 
Arthur Keith and a host of others— 
but I do not think it requires first- 
class minds to conquer this fear of 
death.” 

We might as well accept the fact 
that the three distinguished gentle- 
men he mentions are the finest 
minds of today. Actually when Ein- 
stein and Keith depart from their 
specialized knowledge and go in for 
reflections about the ultimate veri- 
ties, they write like bright sopho- 
mores. Charity forbids comment 
upon Wells’s metaphysics. His de- 
spair before his death was frighten- 
ing to behold. 

The mistake our pagan friends 
make about the doctrine of immor- 
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tality is similar to that they make 
about many Christian doctrines. 
They set up a caricature of the be- 
lief, often a heresy, and then pro- 
ceed with great glee to annihilate 
the caricature. We all know puny, 
egocentered souls who are con- 
vinced that they are going to go on 
being puny and egocentered forever. 
This widespread belief might be 
called “the immortality of the Ego 
and the Id.” It is easy, if not al- 
ways charitable, to make a mock- 
ery of the doctrine. 


Tu assumption that belief in life 
everlasting is arrogant and selfish 
is commonplace.: A man says, “I 
must save my own soul,” and that 
makes him smug, egotistic and 
childish. Maybe it does that to some 
people. It is forgotten that the 
Church also teaches that the dead- 
liest sin is pride, that one must love 
God and one’s neighbor as oneself. 
Loving God and one’s fellows is the 
way to salvation. As belief in per- 
sonal immortality fades, what the 
Church condemns as pride becomes 
a really vicious arrogance and ego- 
tism, the megalomania of the Hit- 
lers and Stalins and their perverted 
cohorts. 

One of the most tremendous pas- 
sages in all literature is Plato’s 
story of the death of Socrates. 
Socrates seemed to be consoling 
those who were not about to die. 
Death, he said in essence, is either 
a better life than we have known 
or a dreamless sleep and of all sleeps 
which is better than the one with- 
out dreams? The dreamless sleep 
is the desirable, the consoling and— 
in a very real sense—the egotistic 
goal. Contemplating one’s own con- 
flicts and miseries who would not at 
times, like Hamlet, yearn, “To die 
—to sleep—no more.” From the 











purely natural viewpoint the dream- 
less sleep is the consummation de- 
voutly to be wished as any man in 
his right mind can attest. 

The doctrine that the human 
creature survives death, it is best 
to accept on our Lord’s say so. 
Selfless humanists might bear in 
mind, however, that men have been 
brought to believe in immortality 
out of love for others. What about 
the father who has watched a son 
suffer torments and die at the age 
of three? What about these in- 
trepid, crazy kids that get blown to 
bits in war? The dreamless sleep 
for oneself is quite all right. Our 
critics may denounce the belief in 
immortality. They do err in think- 
ing that the motive for believing in 
it is always selfish fear. 


Ix the same chapter, we get the 
usual crack at theologians, “. . . the 
Christian theologians were the great- 
est enemies of the Christian re- 
ligion.” 

I never get this point, try as I do. 
One reads frequently nowadays of 
religion “without creed or dogma,” 
of Christianity with no theology. 
There is no such religion. If a man 
says, “I believe we should be kind 
to animals,” he has a credo and, if 
he is intelligent, he will want to ex- 
plain why we should be kind to 
animals. This will lead to theology 
or, at least, to a metaphysics. If he 
says, “We can know nothing about 
what God is like,” he states a dogma 
but no religion could be based on it. 

The difficulty with the spreading 
notion that we should have religion 
but no theology, is simply that it is 
impossible. What the secular think- 
er means is that we should all feel 
good and happy and full of peace, 
but never, never think. 

There is more of the usual wrong- 
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headed criticism. Our author gives 
a grotesquely literal interpretation 
of the Garden of Eden story and 
then condemns theologians who 
“had made the entire structure of 
the Christian belief hang upon the 
existence of an apple.” Ho-Hum, 
maybe it was a Pippin. 

Sin is taboo. “TI feel, like all mod- 
ern Americans, no consciousness of 
sin and simply do not believe in it. 
All I know is that if God loves me 
only half as much as my mother 
does, He will not send me to Hell. 
That is a final fact of my inner con- 
sciousness, and for no religion 
could I deny its truth.” 

It is consoling to find a man with 
“no consciousness of sin.” Perhaps 
a psychoanalyst could discover at 
least a sense of guilt about some- 
thing. And it is probably futile to 
remind our friends that God never 
sent a man to Hell and never shall. 
The Church easily endures attacks 
but it would be nice if her attackers 
took time out to study her teachings 
occasionally. 


On more observation. Lin Yutang, 
remember, had been reared a Prot- 
estant, even intended to become a 
clergyman. He lost his faith, how- 
ever, and finally reached “a position 
which could most simply be de- 
scribed as that of a pagan.” 

“Finally my _ salvation came. 
‘Why,’ I reasoned with a colleague, 
‘if there were no God, people would 
not do good and the world would go 
topsy-turvy.’ 

“‘Why? replied my Confucian 
colleague. “We should lead a decent 
human life simply because we are 
decent human beings,’ he said. 

“This appeal to the dignity of hu- 
man life cut off my last tie with 
Christianity, and from then on I was 
a pagan.” 
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Perhaps the only comment on 
that incredible exchange is to imag- 
ine another bit of dialogue. Any 
professor of secular ethics could be 
the first speaker. Almost any young 
man or woman with an I1.Q. of over 
90 could be the second. 


“Q. Can’t you continue to live by 
the respectable mores of the bour- 
geoisie, work hard, pay your bills, 
raise a family, be strictly monoga- 
mous and keep to those habits of 
sobriety, patience and faith in the 
future that your ancestors knew.... 
Can’t you live this normal life with- 
out religious faith? 

“A. Hell, no.” 
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So much for The Importance of 
Living. The author has not changed 
his views to my knowledge. The 
good pagans will not learn that im- 
puting their own civilized feelings 
to the vast millions of human beings 
is dangerous. Feelings can be 
swayed this way and that—to love 
or hate, to kindness or savagery. 
Humanitarian right feelings with- 
out religion make a pretty bauble 
that the grandsons of naturalists 
may despise. Millions of young- 
sters have learned to despise it al- 
ready. I don’t know what we can do 
about it except pray: “May the good 
pagans everywhere discover, at last, 
the Source of all goodness.” 


Pilate 


By DANIEL LYNCH 


Waar choice is mine to make? They want the man. 
This demonstration shows who must be bled. 
Tradition and the law support my plan 

To keep Barabbas. Christ I must instead. 

My wife has dreams. Is Jove displeased with me? 
Innocence I'll swear of guilt so black as this 

And wash my hands where everyone can see. , 
Their sport, not mine; not mine the guilt. Dismiss 
Your needling thoughts; I must attend the Jews. 
To Caesar I’ll report: one, Christ, who posed 


As King was crucified. 


I could not choose 


Against expediency. The matter’s closed. 
So Pilate, feigning justice, washed his hands 
And turned baptism onto Caesar lands. 





Letters to Advertising Agencies 


By IsaBEL M. MADDEN 


Two years ago, there was some 
discussion in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
on the pros and cons of advertis- 
ing. Evidently, it has very few 
pros and many cons. Because of 
this, some say that a Catholic 
should stay out of advertising. For 
the same reason, others say to pitch 
right in and get to work cleaning 
it up from the inside. 

This latter opinion is supposed- 
ly justified on the premise that ad- 
vertising is a business and, since 
all business has long been divorced 
from ethics, it makes no difference 
which business one enters. This is 
a point with which I would take 
issue, but not at this particular 
time. 


| ne is different from most 
businesses or occupations. One of 
the writers in THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
said the only difference is that ad- 
vertising is more blatant about an- 
nouncing its wares. Basically, ad- 
vertising is a service industry. It 
gives nothing of itself and there- 
fore, is somewhat parasitic. This, 
immediately, divorces it from most 
businesses. However, there is more 
to it than that. Advertising, of its 
nature, attempts to coddle the read- 
er into thinking that life will cease, 
the world will no longer revolve 


and the heavens will collapse un- 
less “Miracle Soap” is bought im- 
mediately by everyone. 

Unfortunately, this constant 
pressure has begun to set up a false 
standard of values that was never 
present in previous generations. 
Further, the way in which this is 
accomplished is open to criticism. 
Catching the eye is done in many 
cases by a scantily clad female fig- 
ure. 

However, the objections to this 
have already been brought out. 
After catching the eye, the reader 
is drawn into the copy block and 
here the method achieves a subtle- 
ness that is the real danger. By 
innuendo, half-truths and sensa- 
tional claims which have just 
enough truth to get by the legal 
barriers set up against false adver- 
tising, the housewife is persuaded 
to buy “Miracle Soap” without 
which her husband’s shirts will al- 
ways possess that moldy gray look 
which makes his best friends shun 
him. 


Isabel M. Madden (Mrs. William Gordon) 
graduated from the College of New Rochelle 
in 1948. The opinion she expresses in this 
her first contribution was formed from per- 
sonal observation and by conversations 
with several friends in the advertising in- 
dustry. 
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Actually, the soap is no better 
than any one of a dozen others. 
However, in the competitive mar- 
ket that exists today, the advertis- 
ing agency must sell soap or cease 
to exist. That this latter alternative 
might not be for the good of all is 
an open question. 


I, one of the articles previously 
published in THE CaTHOLIC WorLD 
on this subject the author gave me 
the impression that she condoned 
the advertising of inferior products 
because these would not be bought 
a second time. To her, the re-sale 
of the product is the important 
sale. To my mind, the first sale of 
an inferior product is the impor- 
tant one if someone is duped out of 
his money by false claims made for 
it through advertising or any other 
means. 

Mr. Constante, in his article, gave 
the ball-point pen as a good exam- 
ple of this. How many millions of 
people were parted from their 
money on this one product alone 
will never be known. Probably, the 
only persons who made any money 
on the whole deal were the ad 
agencies who placed the advertis- 
ing. 


‘Tues are other facets to the ad- 
vertising industry that could be 
examined but they are of minor im- 


portance. The question remains, 
should a man go into advertising 
with the hope of cleaning it up? I 
say he should not. In the first 
place, no mass entry of reformers 
into advertising is possible because 
of the few jobs open over a given 
period. Thus, the few lonely re- 
formers who do succeed in break- 
ing in find their protests lost 
among the cries of the many who 
see nothing but good in advertising. 
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(The “good” almost always is col- 
ored green with Abraham Lincoln’s 
picture on its face.) 

Should the reformers continue 
objecting fruitlessly to the policies 
of the agency, they would .certainly 
be handed their walking papers be- 
fore long. There are better ways 
of cleaning up advertising. 


Tue power of the printed word is 
remarkable and it can be turned 
several ways. A concerted letter 
campaign to the advertising agency 
that prints objectionable ads will 
work wonders. I know. 

Some time ago, an agency with 
which I am familiar wanted to run 
some ads featuring a woman in a 
state of considerable dishabille. 
The object was to sell soap. The 
illustration was so extreme that 
some people in the agency objected 
to it. To find out the reaction of the 
consumer, a poll of one hundred 
women in the Los Angeles area was 
taken. They were shown two ads; 
one was the ad which they intend- 
ed to run. The other was one that 
was too extreme ever to get into 
print. The latter ad was criticized 
by only six women. Ten others had 
no opinion and the rest had no ob- 
jections. The ad which was to run 
in the newspapers received only 
two objections! 

The explanation of the survey 
mentioned the fact that had as 
many as ten women protested, they 
would have abandoned the cam- 
paign. They would not risk offend- 
ing ten per cent of their market. 
Less than that figure was consid- 
ered to be offset by the increased 
reading of their ad by virtue of the 
eye-catching illustration. 

A few letters written after the 
first of those ads appeared could 
have stopped them. 
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A campaign such as this could 
be inaugurated through existing 
organizations as a Catholic Action 
movement. There are enough Cath- 
olic groups to do this effectively. 
The Holy Name Societies, Rosary 
Societies, Knights of Columbus and 
other groups could easily accom- 
plish this. There are numerous 
groups on the campus of every 
Catholic college in the country 
which could start a campaign of 
this nature. 

The first step would be to set up 
a committee to watch for ads of a 
distasteful nature. This could mean 
either an objectionable illustration 
or misuse of the words in the ad. 
Then a visit to the Standard Adver- 
tising Register or any one of sev- 
eral other books available at most 
libraries would determine the name 
and address of the agency which 
handles the account. 


Tun material would be handed to 
the members at the first opportu- 
nity with the idea that each write 
a short letter protesting the misuse 
of the advertising space. A carbon 
copy should be sent to the adver- 
tising manager of the manufactur- 
ing company involved. 

This letter should do more than 
protest. It should also mention the 
intention of the writer to refrain 
from purchasing the advertiser’s 
product until such time as the ob- 
jectionable advertising is discon- 
tinued. Also, the writer should de- 
clare his intention of calling the 
matter to the attention of his 
friends as long as this type of ad- 
vertising is persisted in. This, of 
course, is hitting where it hurts— 
the sales curve and it is here that 
the most vulnerable spot is to be 
found. One point that is of the ut- 
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most importance—the threat of re- 
fusing to purchase must be fol- 
lowed through. 

The committee formed within 
one organization would also have 
the job of contacting other organi- 
zations in other parishes or schools 
and attempting to get them inter- 
ested in the same project as well as 
to exchange ideas and “targets.” 
Concerted action of this type would 
certainly make any advertiser think 
twice before running an objection- 
able ad the second time. 


A worp of caution about this 
might be necessary. Beware of engi- 
neering “a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade.” By no means, moreover, 
should form letters be used. Each 
letter should be written or typed 
separately and phrased individual- 
ly. The fault found with the adver- 
tisement should be pointed out 
very specifically. Mention of the 
carbon copy to the manufacturer 
should be made. 

Were this to be taken up by only 
five persons in every Catholic col- 
lege in the country, the results 
would be startling. Twenty letters 
would give an agency pause. One 
hundred letters would cause havoc 
in their haste to change the cam- 
paign policy. 

Should those who enter advertis- 
ing with the hope of reforming it, 
enter some other business instead 
and direct their efforts toward ref- 
ormation according to the plan out- 
lined above, they would be doing 
themselves and everyone else a 
service. A social conscience is lack- 
ing in the advertising field at pres- 
ent. Until that is developed, it 
would be better for the young Cath- 
olic to stay outside and work from 
that point. 





Meet the Karl Sterns 


By JAMEs G. SHAW 


‘Dp 

R. STERN,” said the Dean of 
Graduate Studies, “is a musician 
whose hobby is medicine.” He was 
addressing the academically august 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of Mon- 
treal, and the prolonged howl of 
spontaneous glee which greeted the 
announcement seemed out of pro- 
portion to the simple inversion of 
the evening’s topic, “The Doctor 
and his Hobby.” But the initiate 
knew the reason for their laughter. 
The Dean had executed one of those 
felicitous remarks which are at 
once entirely absurd and absolutely 
true. 

It was absurd to speak of medi- 
cine as a hobby for a man who, even 
in that body of academicians, was 
acknowledged as a brilliant re- 
searcher; whose medical accom- 
plishments are on record in a series 
of fifty-two papers stretching back 
from the most learned societies 
and periodicals of this continent, 
through the Royal Society in Eng- 
land, to Munich, Berlin and Frank- 
fort; who presently works at fhe 
Allan Memorial Institute of Psychi- 
atry, is Director of one of the re- 
search laboratories at McGill Uni- 
versity where he is an Assistant 
Professor of Psychiatry and (let’s 
take a deep breath) gives didactic 
lectures in clinical psychiatry, has 


lectures and lab classes in neuro- 
pathology, holds clinical confer- 
ences with patient demonstrations 
for Third Year Medicine, conducts 
weekly clinical conferences for post- 
graduates, teaches neuroanatomy 
(his favorite subject) to small 
groups in addition to lecturing (in 
French) at the School of Social 
Service of the University of Mon- 
treal, and at St. Mary’s Hospital 
while also having a private practice. 
Some hobbyist! 


Yur it was entirely true that the 
man is a musician before anything 
else. Musicians will tell you that 
his mastery of both the theory and 
the practice of music is so great as 
to place him in the first rank; that 
he is a subtle choral conductor with 
that rare gift of perfect pitch; that, 
as a pianist, he is a brilliant inter- 
preter of Bach and Mozart; that he 
is a reader, transposer and impro- 
viser con brio. 

They will even te]l you that he is 
a devastatingly funny mimic of 





James G. Shaw, writer, and formerly in- 
structor at Loyola College, Montreal, con- 
ducts the column “Among Ourselves” in 
Canada’s national news weekly, The Ensign. 
He is a close friend of Dr. Stern, whose prize- 
winning book, The Pillar of Fire, is reviewed 
in this issue of THe Catnotic Wortp. 
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themselves and others. He knows 
many of the major operas and sym- 
phonies by heart and could conduct 
them on short notice. The most fun 
he has had in years was last New 
Year’s Eve when he played duos 
with his friend and favorite cham- 
ber music companion, Arthur Le- 
Blanc, the famous Canadian concert 
violinist. 


Now a further complication has 
arisen. Last autumn, Alma Savage, 
New York literary agent, brought 
his manuscript from Canada to the 
offices of Harcourt, Brace, where it 
was greeted with joy as the suc- 
cessor to Seven Storey Mountain. 
Then she entered it in Father Kel- 
ler’s Christopher Awards Contest 
where one judge after another fell 
in love with it. Last month it was 
announced as one of the winners of 
the Award. Last week it was pub- 
lished and met with a critical recep- 
tion which demands that Karl Stern 
be considered as an author of gen- 
uine literary talent. 

How, one wonders, will the Dean 
of Graduate Studies introduce him 
now? How, for that matter, can 
this article go about introducing 
this “unknown author” to the 
American Catholic literary scene? 

We might say, of course, “Dr. 
Stern is an author who is really a 
musician whose hobby is medicine.” 
There would be plenty to say under 
each heading. But it wouldn’t come 
near catching Karl Stern. 


Looxtre for help in setting at 
least some of the many Karl Sterns 
‘down on paper, I went to a friend 
who has known him intimately for 


years. This man is a connoisseur 
of words, habitually given to care- 
ful phrases and understatement. 
Yet in rapid succession he applied 
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the following words and phrases to 
Dr. Stern: kind, understanding, 
loyal, diffident, shy, unpredictable, 
at times utterly exasperating, a 
compound of bashfulness and bril- 
liance, richly gifted and curiously 
sensitive. And each expression has 
an exact application to one facet or 
another of the man. 

The recently published book is 
Pillar of Fire. Since it is an auto- 
biography destined to be much read, 
it would seem a piece of unmiti- 
gated gall to offer a personality 
sketch of the author. But that is 
not the half of it. The man is quite 
impossible to catch in cold words. 
One might as well try to pick up a 
blob of mercury with his fingertips. 


Hownven, the autobiography, 
though written by an artist and as 
human and engrossing as a good 
novel, is a work of art which tran- 
scends its human subject using him 
only as a catalyst of cultural forces. 
And besides — globules of mercury 
splashing all over the place have a 
fascination of their own. So let’s 
see if we can stab out some bits that 
will form an essay toward a por- 
trait-by-indirection of Karl Stern. 

We will try it by dismissing Dr. 
Stern quickly and then going home 
to meet the Stern family. It might 
be that we can come nearer to him 
through the people closest to him, 
the people with whom he is most 
himself. 

There is nothing quite so dead as 
vital statistics. So let’s get them out 
of the way first. 


Kin STERN was born in Bavaria 
in 1906 of a Jewish family from a 
region which had had no Jewish 
immigration since the Middle Ages. 
They kept up the practice of ritual 
prayer and followed a placid rather 
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than a strict Orthodox Judaism. 
After high school in Munich came 
medicine at the Universities of 
Munich, Berlin and _ Frankfort 
where he took a degree in 1930. 

This period found him in that in- 
tense yet happy cultural-intellectual 
world which was still part of old- 
world university life in a tradition 
that was soon to die. He was sym- 
pathetic toward radicalism. 

His passion for music, particu- 
larly chamber music, began to take 
hold. It was during visits to the 
von Baeyer home for evenings of 
music and discussion that he first 
met a daughter of the family, 
Liselotte (Weibi) who was to be- 
come his wife. 

He interned in neurology (under 
Professor Kurt Goldstein) and in 
medicine (under Professor Klem- 
perer) at the Moabit Hospital in 
Berlin. Then he was resident in 
Internal Medicine at the Frankfort 
University clinic before being called 
to the German Research Institute of 
Psychiatry in Munich, with a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
While there he also did didactic 
psychoanalysis with Dr. R. Lauden- 
heimer, one of Jung’s more noted 


pupils. 


Hiren's anti-Semitic campaign 
drew a typical reaction from Dr. 
Stern. He turned to strict Ortho- 
doxy and studied and practiced his 
faith as he had never done before. 

In 1936 he “went” (cf. German 
history for that year) to England 
where he worked for three years 
under a scholarship from the Medi- 
cal Research Council, at the Na- 
tional Hospital for Nervous Dis- 
eases. There he married, and in 
1939 the Sterns left for Canada with 
their infant son, Antony. His first 
Canadian post was at the Verdun 


Protestant Hospital in Montreal. 
The post of assistant neuropatholo- 
gist at the Montreal Neurological 
Institute and lecturer in neuropath- 
ology at McGill University led to his 
present position. 


Now let’s go in search of Karl 
Stern. We will find him at home 
with his wife, Weibi, and the three 
children Antony, Katherine and 
Michael —and we must not forget 
Maxie who is black (certainly) and 
a cocker spaniel (perhaps). There 
is a knocker on the door under 
which a beautifully lettered sign in- 
vites you to ignore the bell and 
“Please Knock.” 

Perhaps this wasn’t the right 
moment to come in. The eminent 
psychiatrist is on his knees on 
the carpet, red-faced, disheveled and 
breathless. He gulps a breath and 
gives it out again in a staccato tor- 
rent of high-pitched words. Maxie 
crouches in one corner, growling 
and tugging away from Katherine 
who is half-lying on him with a 
grim grip on his collar. Michael, 
dark-haired and round-eyed is in a 
football lineman’s crouch, his whole 
attention fixed on Maxie. A ball is 
thrown and chaos chases it. Maxie 
leaps at the first bounce. Michael 
takes a flying tackle at Maxie. The 
man-who-is-really-a-musician joins 
his daughter and his eldest son in a 
mad scramble under tables and 
chairs after the ball. And all the 
while the staccato chatter keeps on. 

It is a game, one will be quite 
seriously informed by parent and 
children alike, which has just been 
invented. It is called Maxby, on the 
analogy of its prototype Canadian 
Rugby. The teams are always the 
same. Maxie versus the Stern fam- 
ily. The object is possession of the 
ball which gives Maxie six points, 
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the Sterns three, There are special- 
ized duties on the Stern team. Mi- 
chael’s job, for instance, is to tackle 
Maxie. Daddy has the onerous 
double duty of player and broad- 
caster. Hence the breathless stac- 
cato which reports with mounting 
excitement; Michael’s daring tackle, 
Maxie squirming out of arms only 
to run into a clever block thrown 
by Katherine, Antony’s vain stab 
around the table leg, Daddy’s dive 
along the carpet. The announcer 
never forgets his duty and duly 
pauses for station announcements 
and a commercial urging his listen- 
ers to eat Armour’s Dog Food. The 
trouble is, Michael tells us, that 
Maxie always wins. 


You might as well come in now. 
If you come back, you might hit the 
family’s Upside-Down day. 

One day each year, the parents 
are the children and the children the 
parents. From morning to night, 
Dr. and Mrs. Stern are ordered 
around and treated in general just 
as they treat the children all year. 
They are told to close the front door, 
go down and see if the basement 
door is open, not to make so much 
noise. They ask if they may leave 
the table, if they may go out, if they 
may have a second helping. 

There is ample opportunity for 
giving back the words, gestures and 
punishments that the children have 
received the rest of the year. For 
on that day Karl is very much An- 
tony and Michael, Weibi is very 
much Katherine. The day ends with 
Karl being violently compelled to 
take his bath, show the back of his 
ears, get into his pajamas and go 
on up to bed. No matter how much 
he pleads, he has to go. 

When the game of Maxby has 
ended, exhaustion might lead even 
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the younger Sterns to sit down for 
a few minutes. Katherine, who at 
ten is a pretty and dignified Sacred 
Heart pupil with flirtatious eyes, 
might be spreading the current 
New Yorker on her father’s lap to 
have him explain one of its more 
subtle cartoons. The explanation 
will give you time to notice that the 
large album lying carelessly on top 
of the sofa on the right side is 
Picasso, the one on the left Cézanne. 
But the large painting so beauti- 
fully framed on the wall above is by 
neither of those. It is by Katherine 
Stern. A self-portrait done at the 
age of seven. It is decidedly worth 
framing because it is precisely the 
kind of self-portrait you would like 
a girl of seven to paint. The col- 
ors are bright and generous; the 
lines show an admirable freedom 
from imitative restraint. Her teach- 
er-mother certainly did not paint it 
for her, or tell her what to paint. 


| een is probably the only 
girl in the country who received a 
new birthday for a birthday gift. 
Her birthday kept falling in August 


when she was at the lake. She 
could never have a real party and 
the éclat that rightfully belongs to 
the day. So she was solemnly pre- 
sented with her grandfather’s birth- 
day which comes handily in March. 
“It’s going to be a big party, too,” 
she told someone in January, “and 
we have to start now. For Mummy 
says she is not going to buy any 
junk. We have to make everything 
ourselves — you know, invitations, 
place cards, favors, prizes and all 
that.” 

It is not likely that Michael will 
sit for long. He is eight and his pri- 
mary interest is collecting bottle . 
caps which he can hammer into 
badges. Somewhere between that 
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and school and skating and eating, 
he finds time to pursue a secondary 
avocation—that of picking up odd 
and sometimes faintly erudite 
pieces of musical information. This 
pursuit of art has brought its own 
reward in providing Michael with 
one more excuse for postponing 
bedtime. When all else fails, Mi- 
chael, after gauging his father’s 
mood, is likely to say, “I know, 
Daddy, you hit me on the backside 
and I'll say what song it is!” This 
baffling suggestion clarifies itself 
when the author-psychiatrist-musi- 
cian takes his son across his knee 
in the classical position and pro- 
ceeds to spank out a rhythmic pat- 
tern. It never takes more than a 
few bars of this primitive music be- 
fore Michael comes up with the title 
of the selection and the name of the 
composer. 


A; thirteen, Antony is not at the 
moment as engrossed in art or mu- 
sic as he is in journalism and get- 
ting his lip split on the hockey rink. 
He is in first high at Loyola and his 
paper, The Statesman, is already 
one year old. It is a completely in- 
dependent publication having noth- 
ing to do with any school or other 
organization. Its sole owners, edi- 
tors and staff are the co-publishers, 
Antony Stern and his friend Ross 
Heward. It has some very promi- 
nent names among its subscribers. 
In fact, when its most zealous circu- 
lation agent (Dr. Stern) reports a 
new subscription, the first question 
is: “What’s he famous for?” The 
second is: “Did he give you the dol- 
lar?” The last issue contained a 
list, which unfortunately included 
some of the famous names, of peo- 
ple who had not yet got around to 
paying for the second six months. 
Among the things the paper is in- 
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dependent of are censorship and in- 
hibitions. One issue headlined the 
arrival of Ingrid Bergman’s baby 
and finished its story with “The 
father, of course, is Rossellini.” 
Another showed such high disdain 
for professional ethics as to fill 
space with an advertisement which 
read: “Are you nuts? Have you 
bats in the belfry? Then see Dr. 
Karl Stern.” One of the contribu- 
tors is Dr. Karl Stern who writes on 
fishing and other things he has 
heard people talk about. 

But Antony, who is a tall, fair- 
haired boy with sensitive features, 
has not entirely deserted art and 
music. Frontispiece of the current 
issue is a Stern sketch of the 
Statesman’s Man of the Year—a Bill 
Mauldinish “Canadian Soldier in 
Korea.” And on the opposite wall 
from Katherine’s self-portrait is a 
still life done some years ago by 
Antony. He performs creditably 
with the Loyola Glee Club and plays 
duets with Katherine on the re- 
corder. 


I. we stay for supper we will know 
at least two things about the mother 


of these children. She has an un- 
affected dislike for shoddy and 
wants only good things (and peo- 
ple) around her; she is an excellent 
cook. 

The first is an elemental matter 
of like crying unto like. The sec- 
ond, like many of Weibi Stern’s 
gifts, can probably be traced back 
to a one-girl anti-intellectual rebel- 
lion she staged at the age of fifteen. 
It wasn’t a mere verbal protest. It 
was outright and sustained rebel- 
lion. A member of a family of in- 
tellectuals, she had been attending 
University lectures in philosophy, 
music and art. She left and began 
a seven-year apprenticeship in a 
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bookbinder’s shop, sweeping floors, 
going for the beer and performing 
the menial tasks that are the tradi- 
tional lot of the old-country appren- 
tice. 

To show how shocking this was, 
one would have to write a book on 
the von Baeyer family. It wasn’t 
merely that they had money or that 
their sprawling country place out- 
side Munich was a minor mecca for 
the scientific and the artistic. It was 
a question of breaking with a tra- 
dition of learning which stretched 
back to the far past on both sides 
of the house and was still very 
much living. Her mother’s family 
tree includes Goethe’s painter- 
friend Tischbein, and her father’s 
Felix Mendelssohn. 

Her father was Professor of Or- 
thopedic Surgery at Heidelberg and 
an internationally consulted author- 
ity. Her grandfather won one of 
the first Nobel Prizes in Chemistry, 
his statue stands in a public square 
in Munich and his friends, like Lord 
Rutherford, were frequent visitors 
to the big house from which Weibi 
staged her rebellion. 

Her great-grandfather was the 
famous general and one of the 
geographers who introduced the 
lines of latitude and longitude to 
European use. He was ninety when 
he received an award for that in 
Brussels and learned French in 
three weeks to make his speech of 
acceptance. Someone congratulated 
him on his French and asked who 
had taught him. The old man re- 
plied: “Ma maitresse a été Made- 
moiselle X.” 


Ova branches of the family are 
splashed across the pages of accom- 
plishment: Hitzigs, one of whom ap- 
pears as a character in the Tales of 
Hoffman, another was a famous 
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criminologist, still another lives in 
the annals of neurology; Merkels, a 
Who’s Who family of generals, 
jurists and Lutheran theologians. 

To say that the act of turning 
away from this was a deliberately 
anti-intellectual rebellion, which is 
how Mrs. Stern describes it, is a 
half-truth. The young girl who ran 
away from the picture of herself as 
a blue-stocking philosopher-physi- 
cist or something, was also running 
toward a strongly felt if vaguely un- 
derstood concept of the art of living. 

If we had time to dwell on what 
she was looking for and on what she 
found, we would be a big step closer 
to knowing her and therefore to 
knowing Karl Stern. For the two 
share, in an unusual degree, each 
other’s tastes in art, music, litera- 
ture, philosophy, theology, people 
and the right way to live and bring 
up a family. 


Wen: did not, of course, give up 
her intellectual and artistic life. In 
the process of gaining her Master 
Bookbinder’s diploma and winning 
election to the select twenty-four 
members of the Guild of Masters of 
the Art of Bookbinding, she learned 


many things which sometimes 
parallel and sometimes complement 
her husband’s acquirements. 

Her bookbinding, for instance, led 
her to study lettering with Anna 
Simons, co-pupil with Eric Gill of 
Eduard Johnston. It brought her 
closer in spirit to the scriptorium of 
a medieval monk than to the bind- 
ery of a modern printshop. It gave 
her a skill which makes her Christ- ° 
mas cards things of exquisite art. 
More than that, it gave her the deep 
womanly satisfaction of translating 
her social and aesthetic philosophy 
into action. It let her hands, her 
head and her heart work together 
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toward the realization that “doing” 
is a part of “knowing” and that both 
are necessary for the fullness of 
“being.” She became one of the 
people Peter Maurin always sought 
-—an intellectual with a sound phi- 
losophy of work. 

These things belong to both 
Sterns. You'll find it in Karl’s read- 
ing preferences. Most of all, you’ll 
find it in their favorite people: 
Dorothy Day, and similar people 
who try to identify their lives and 
their beliefs. 


Rion was in Montreal when he 
reached the decision that he should 
become a Catholic. With under- 
standable hesitation, he broached 
the subject to Weibi with whom he 
had not discussed it before. She 
said, “Good.” Then she marched 


up to the Dominican church, took 
instructions and was received into 


the Church. 

Karl still tortured himself 
through two years of hesitation be- 
fore finding peace in decision. His 
difficulty arose from one of his 
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strongest characteristics — loyalty. 
He was, and is, deeply attached to 
his Jewish people. He identifies 
himself with them, knows them 
as he knows himself and suffers 
with them. He could not bring 
himself to do anything that might 
even be construed as desertion of 
his race. 

There is much more to say about 
Karl Stern. For instance, he wrote 
Pillar of Fire chiefly during holi- 
days at Lake Memphramagog, sit- 
ting on a big stone swatting mos- 
quitoes. (But the children have 
another story about the book. You 
see there are not three children, but 
four. They always include John, 
who would be six, in their prayers 
and they know that he, since he is 
an “angel,” does many things for 
them. He wrote the book just using 
Daddy to hold the pen.) 

But there is one thing I mustn’t 
leave out. If you ever meet Karl 
Stern (and it won’t be at an auto- 
graphing party) ask him to do that 
trick with a mirror and a penny. 
It’s really good. 








Do You Know What You Have? 


By Howarp R. Patcu 


I. is manifest that today people are 
seeking for religion as never before 
in recorded history. In ages past 
men were generally attached to 
some Church or had some definite 
philosophy or cherished some fairly 
well articulated idealism. But now 
vast numbers of people are on the 
march asking for new religious re- 
assurance, or else they are printing 
articles to the effect that religion is 
unnecessary because man is self- 
sufficient. Which is precisely like 
hugging yourself to keep out of the 
cold. 

The Atlantic Monthly, which has 
published an essay of this type, has 
also printed another called “Modern 
Art and the Dignity of Man” in 
which we find a record of a collapse 
of artistic significance in modern 
life. The Director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum says in this essay that 
“man and artist have become the 
victims of the scientific world they 
have created . . .,” and he quotes 
Toynbee as observing that “the de- 
cline is not technical in origin but 
spiritual.” 

We have seen the Supreme Court 
of the United States decide against 
religious instruction in our public 
schools, but along in the same issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly is an article 
on “Religion in the Independent 


School” suggesting what an exciting 
experience that can be. Spiritual 
hunger is, I believe, what explains 
anyone’s becoming a Communist: 
Communism supplies a cause to live 
for, and it gives food for thought 
and emotion however meager the 
fare. 

Spiritual hunger is all about us 
today. It is found in the attacks 
some people make on the Catholic 
Church, which are based, I am sure, 
on an envy of what Catholics have, 
and when I sometimes meet a sea- 
soned old Catholic—the kind that 
goes to Mass on Sundays, and re- 
ceives Communion at Christmas 
perhaps and Easter—I am moved 
to inquire, good friend, do you know 
what you have? Have you any idea 
of the rich resources of your Church 
and what it is like in the parched 
regions outside? Have you never 
known thirst for the living water? 


O UTSIDE of the Catholic Church to- 
day I see three fairly common types 
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of people seeking religion. The first 
specimen we recognize as inhabit- 
ing New England and parts of the 
aristocratic South. It is the gen- 
teel type, homo elegans, the great 
grandchild of Matthew Arnold and 
Emerson and Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
nowadays feeding on the tender 
green leaves of Logan Pearsall 
Smith, Reinold Niebuhr, Aldous 
Huxley, John Marquand, a rebel in 
a sense but conforming none the less 
to a set of inherited standards that 
lend decorum. 

Here we find the thoroughly 
“good” man, generous, high-mind- 
ed, a leading citizen, useful to his 
community. When young he was 
radical; older his financial savings 
have made him conservative. He 
takes a truly religious satisfaction 
in a sense of being polished, urbane, 
apt in reply, physically clean with 
pressed suit and clean linen. “What 
is your religion, sir?” we ask him. 
“The religion of all intelligent men,” 
he replies. “And what is that?” we 
ask. “Intelligent men never tell,” 
he answers, and he smiles a thin 
delicate smile. If he is moved with 
pity for us in his triumph of the 
moment he may add, “I admit I 
never go to church but my religion 
is very precious to me.” 

He has dramatized himself as the 
cultivated gentleman, and he is the 
center of his own stage, enjoying the 
sensation of what he calls his “en- 
lightened selfishness” and his hu- 
manitarian generosity. He is en- 
tirely old-fashioned except in those 
cases where he has a very modern 
side, the side we find revealed again 
and again in modern novels, and 
has to do with his private life. 

Like Robin Hood he may show a 
strange kind of honesty in his busi- 
ness, robbing the rich and giving 
heavily to the poor, founding char- 


itable organizations, and building 
churches and even college dormi- 
tories. He is the reason that the 
word “charity” no longer means 
love but something a magnificent 
person doles out to the desolate un- 
fortunate. He wants religion for a 
decoration but it must not cost too 
much in effort. 


A MORE modern type is the woman 
whose religion is a matter of feel- 
ings. She is a specimen of the 
femina deliquescens. One year an 
American college set up an altar in 
its chief auditorium (it was Christ- 
mas, so according to our liberal sys- 
tem of liturgical colors the altar had 
coverings of bright Christmas red; 
it had also two candles and a cross). 

A certain gentle lady used to 
creep quietly into the hall by her- 
self, and there she would sit in soli- 
tude and contemplate the golden 
oak, the organ pipes, and the bright 
red altar. Tears ran down her 
cheeks. She thought of all the suf- 
ferings of humanity—which actual- 
ly she had herself done nothing so 
far to alleviate—and she cried over 
them. She thought of how an altar 
means sacrifice, and she decided to 
sacrifice like anything for the next 
two or three weeks and she cried 
some more. She thought of the col- 
lege chaplain and how noble and 
self-sacrificing he was with his little 
family and only a college professor’s 
salary, and she cried some more. 
When she left the hall she felt 
everything was delicious and the 
world was fresh and new, and peo- 
ple wonderfully brave. 

At one period she tried all the 
churches in town to see whether she 
liked their services. She finally 
chose one because she liked the mu- 
sic and the minister. At least that 
was what she said. Actually, I 
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think, it was because the church 
was rather like the one she went to 
as a little girl, where she sat be- 
tween her father and mother. So 
she was seen at this one, at least on 
Easter Sunday. 

She said she didn’t believe in 
creeds. Of course she repeated the 
creed in church because, as she ex- 
plained, it is good for us to share 
our affirmations. But nowadays one 
saw it only as beautiful poetry, 
didn’t one? She said that at heart 
we all believe the same thing, and 
everybody knows it, and it is silly 
for us to be all split up into little 
groups and churches when really we 
all agree. 

We challenge her at that point. 
“Just what is the thing we all be- 
lieve in, Miss Deliquescens?” we 
ask. She smiles in answer, and her 
eyes grow misty. “Oh, it isn’t any- 
thing you can put into words,” she 
says. “It wouldn’t be the great 
thing it is if you could put it into 
words.” If you reach out and press 
her anywhere, her cheek, her wrist, 
even her fingertips, she oozes a 
liquid that has an alkaline reac- 
tion. 

In her later middle age she moves 
out to California and there she takes 
up an Oriental cult, because, as she 
says, she finds it “so helpful.” She 
says it has meant everything to her 
to sit hour after hour in meditation, 
and, as the Swami has taught her, to 
go “from the nothing into the noth- 
ing.” Let me read to you from one 
of her books which she constantly 
peruses: 

“As the prophet has said: 

“And now you ask in your heart, 
‘How shall we distinguish that 
which is good in pleasure from that 
which is not good?’ 

“Go to your fields and your gar- 
dens, and you shall learn that it is 
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the pleasure of the bee to gather 
honey of the flower. 

“But it is also the pleasure of the 
flower to yield its honey to the bee.” 

Miss Deliquescens has been look- 
ing for years and years for that bee, 
but so far he has not yet arrived. 
“Reality is deeper than we know,” 
she says, “personalities and their 
demands crowd upon anyone who 
has loved and suffered.” 


Is sharp contrast to her, however, 
is another type, close to the earth 
and close to (what she calls) “life 
as it is lived.” This woman is lean 
and muscular, and her face is 
flushed when anyone mentions so- 
cial justice. She is a specimen of 
the femina agitans. She gets in a 
lather over racial discrimination 
and anti-labor laws. She wants to 
clean up the tenements and put all 
the criminal class into mental hospi- 
tals. She is herself, as a rule, highly 
moral but she may cultivate some 
form of immorality just to show her 
contempt for conventional people 
and religion. On the other hand she 
may tie up with a sect that has a 
minimum of theology, liturgy, or 
doctrine. 

“If there is a God,” she says, “He 
is too big to be concerned with little 
you or me. Anyhow if there is He 
seems to have made a mess of most 
things, and He must need help in 
getting the evil out of the world, and 
repairing His own mistakes. There 
is, of course, no personal immortal- 
ity — why should insignificant be- 
ings like little you or me survive? 
And anyhow no really scientific per- 
son goes in for any of this supersti- 
tious tripe. Of course religion is 
useful in its way—to keep the un- 
educated in order.” 

“What is real religion?” we ask 
her, “the real stuff, not the emo- 
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tional sedative and not supersti- 
tion.” 

She thinks for awhile and then 
says, “It’s something you can’t de- 
fine. If you define it, you limit what 
it is.” 

We protest: “How then can we 
pass it along to the poor and the 
ignorant if we can’t even vaguely 
describe it?” 

She thinks again. “You can’t. 
You don’t have to. Each person has 
to discover it for himself, and then 
it is genuine.” 

She thinks that she believes in 
freedom above all things and that 
she is fooled by nothing, enslaved 
by nothing. Actually she is bound 
by the conventions and dogmas of 
her type, based in part on personal 
discomfort at the state of the world 
and in part on a false idea of 
science. She forgets that science 
simply cannot prove there is no per- 
sonal immortality, nor can it deal 
with most matters of religious truth. 


Tuesz three types are probably 
familiar to most people in some way 
or other. They show non-Christian 
approaches to religion by the way 
of the mind, by the way of the emo- 
tions, and by the so-called realistic 
view based on a sense of fact. They 
illustrate some of the possible falla- 
cies from which historic Christian- 
ity can save us. 

For example, they have in many 
respects a creed which is common 
to them all, a creed of which the ar- 
ticles run as follows: first, you must 
have no creed. A creed shackles the 
mind and destroys freedom. Sec- 
ond, you believe in your own power 
to work out the details of a creed 
by which you may safely live. 
Third, one must accept nothing on 
external authority. We must be 
free to test everything and we are 
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competent to do so. Fourth, one 
must accept the authority of science 
in whatever field it may speak. 
Fifth, all dogmas are bad, since be- 
lief must be revised in terms of ex- 
perience. Sixth, the dogma that all 
dogmas are bad is itself good and so 
are the dogmas we accept from 
modern science or from pseudo- 
science. 

Here perhaps someone will chal- 
lenge me on the ground that mod- 
ern science issues no dogmas. But 
I should regard as dogma any doc- 
trine that is put into operation with 
or without the belief and consent of 
other people whose lives are affect- 
ed by it. There are some of these 
articles of faith in modern life so 
familiar that we take them for 
granted: for example, the germ the- 
ory of disease, or the doctrine of 
evolution. 

Some dogmas are good and some 
are decidedly open to question. For 
example, the dogma of human prog- 
ress is open to question on many 
counts. There is technological prog- 
ress today, but obviously there is 
also some psychological form of re- 
gress in human development. Even 
the pagans see points in which 
primitive civilization is superior to 
ours, though at other points, our 
culture is better. 


Movenn dogmas hold sway in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Thus the 
Russian attack on religion must be 
based on an anti-religious dogma. 
Or, nearer home, our chaotic Ameri- 
can divorce laws must suggest an 
American dogma that the marital 
problem is not important enough 
for the State to take consistent ac- 
tion. On the other hand we have 
also another dogma that everyone is 
endowed with a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 
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In the field of modern science we 
see some representatives issuing a 
doctrine of determinism; or per- 
haps the allied dogma that good 
comfortable sanitary conditions will 
not only clean up the slums but will 
produce moral improvement. To 
get rid of crime, according to this 
dogma, cultivate health and happi- 
ness. This of course is to be man- 
aged by scientific methods. Turn 
the right switch and produce health 
and happiness in as great abun- 
dance as you wish. 

Now let me point out that the 
countries most devoted to science, 
the nations that have chosen the 
leadership of science rather than re- 
ligion, Germany and Russia, have 
produced a type of government that 
allows the least individual freedom 
to carry out any of the articles of 
this liberal creed: it allows the least 
reliance on one’s self, for better or 
for worse, and requires the greatest 
external authority. It sets up the 
pre-eminence of the mind and yet 
actually it allows the mind no scope 
for independent action. 

Science has its own province, no 
doubt, and to it we owe great bene- 
fits but it has tended to push re- 
ligion into the cloudy country of 
emotionalism and to make mysti- 
cism mean mistiness. 

Some people have said that in this 
respect the totalitarian government 
is like the Catholic Church. But I 
would suggest that the theory of 
human authoritarianism is rather 
different from that of a divine au- 
thority. A Catholic knows that 
divine authority protects us from 
excessive subjectivism, from the re- 
ligion in which feeling is a test of 
what is true and emotionalism is 
the goal of the search for God. It 
saves us too from being victims of 
the latest popular opinion. 
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As Mr. Sheed has said, the infal- 
libility of the Church “is God’s de- 
vice to make it possible for the hu- 
man mind to exercise its activity 
upon His revelation without de- 
stroying the revelation in the proc- 
ess. Grasp that the preservation of 
what God has revealed is the pri- 
mary thing, incomparably more im- 
portant than any conceivable men- 
tal activity—because the revelation 
provides truth which man must 
have in order to live intelligently, 
yet cannot find for himself.” 

The Church then, as we all know, 
gives us God’s revelation and we are 
saved in this way from sliding into 
the fallacies I have just indicated. 
Catholics do not have to bother with 
the search for the right approach to 
truth, for our Lord Himself has 
said: “I am the door of the sheep. 
All others, as many as have come, 
are thieves and robbers.” “He that 
entereth not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but climbeth up another 
way, the same is a thief and a rob- 
ber.” He it is who speaks not as the 
scribes — not, in other words, in 
terms of private opinion or of per- 
sonal feelings. 

Yet—and this is what I want most 
to convey—are there not Catholics 
who seem unaware of their great 
privilege in this respect? From the 
days of their baptism they have 
been in that Communion which 
gives them the whole of God’s reve- 
lation in Christ, complete, untam- 
pered-with, uncompromising. As 
with the early Christians, daily 
Mass is offered, the saints are in- 
voked, the full flow of the religious 
life is in process as God has given 
it to us. Here we are subjected to 
no fancy creed of our individual no- 
tions; our bright ideas of what is 
true or not true are kept where they 
belong, in the region of pure theory. 


























| we left Leeds it was raining 
and the clouds were dark and low. 
The taxi driver who picked us up 
at my daughter’s school and took us 
to the train complained about the 
weather, the government, and the 
high cost of living. The fare was 
ten shillings. For ten shillings he 
could buy himself a pair of warm 
house slippers or ten bottles of ale. 
He could get a pair of gray flannel 
slacks at Austin Reed’s for fifty-one 
shillings and for less, no doubt, at 
an unfashionable shop but for a 
good shirt he would have to pay 
nearly as much as the slacks would 
cost. It is very difficult for an 
American to compare the cost of liv- 
ing in England and in the United 
States. 

The train to Liverpool was warm 
and clean though everyone says that 
all the trains are dirty since the rail- 
ways were nationalized. Dinner was 
five shillings (seventy cents with 
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the current rate of exchange but, in 
English values nearly twice that 
amount). Tea, which is still ra- 
tioned in England, or coffee, costs 
sixpence extra. The soup, the fish, 
and the ice cream were delicious but 
the vegetables were no better than 
they’d be in an American dining car. 
Fish in England is plentiful and 
usually well cooked and it helps to 
make up for the lack of meat. 

The meat ration has just been cut 
again and it now stands at eight 
pence worth per week for each per- 
son. This means that a family of 
three, for example, can buy about 
thirty cents worth of meat a week. 
The burden of the ration falls 
hardest, they say, on the man or 
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woman who lives alone: three or 
more people can have some sort of 
serving of meat on their ration but 
one person can do little with ten 
or fifteen cents worth of meat. 
Prices of meat are not nearly so 
high as in America and our most 
meaningful impression of the situ- 
ation came to us a few weeks ago 
after we had finished a good small 
steak at the home of English 
cousins. The butcher had sent the 
steak as a gift for us, they said, for 
he knew that we had sent food 
packages from America throughout 
the war. Otherwise, the steak would 
have taken the family’s ration for 
three weeks. 

At Liverpool we were transported 
to the Dublin boat, The Munster, 
in a new bus. We saw many new 
buildings put up since the war and 
the great gaps and holes that still 
remain in the city from the days of 
the terrible bombings. We passed 
through the Irish immigration and 
customs officials with no delay, 
boarded the sturdy little ship, and 
found our cabin. They say that the 
Irish Sea is choppy but we slept 
soundly until the stewardess woke 
us at seven with our morning tea. 


| = was clear in Dublin. The break- 
fast menu at The Shelburne tempted 
us with its offering of Irish bacon 
and ham (meat is not rationed in 
Ireland) but unfortunately it was 
Friday. The fresh eggs, however, 
were very welcome though we aren’t 
as badly off for eggs as most people 
in England: at our hotel we keep 
hens at one end of the kitchen gar- 
den and so we each have two eggs 
a week—-the ration is one egg per 
person. Many people keep chickens 
(though the feed for them is a 
problem too) and the crowing of 
roosters is a sound that rises with 
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surprising insistence above the 
other noises in an English city. 

When we went out of the hotel 
it was raining. The clouds were 
high and moving rapidly and there 
were patches of blue in the sky. We 
set out for the Abbey and the Gate 
to buy tickets. Several times we 
asked directions and each time we 
were told that we “couldn’t miss it” 
and warned that the Abbey Theater 
is a dreadfully shabby, barnlike 
place. We finally got a new Blue 
Guide to Ireland and found the 
theaters. The postwar Blue Guides 
cost a pound but they are very use- 
ful. We got tickets to The White 
Headed Boy at the Abbey but de- 
cided against the Gate which was 
doing Eugene O’Neill’s Ah, Wilder- 
ness. 

We had lunch at the nearby 
Greshame and my eight-year-old 
daughter enjoyed a great quantity 
of good Irish butter. We don’t com- 
plain of our butter ration in Eng- 
land but we are always aware that 
we have “only so much.” There are 
fifteen guests at our hotel and each 
of us has a round glass butter dish 
with his name taped on the top. 
Every Monday the week’s ration is 
put in the dish. The butter isn’t put 
in the refrigerator between meals 
as the dining room is sufficiently 
cool. 

Sugar, also rationed, is served 
individually in little china dishes 
at each meal. Most everyone keeps 
a jar at his place at the table and 
puts left-over sugar into it. This 
carefully hoarded sugar is passed 
along to someone who needs more 
than the rationed amount. Sugar in 
England is imported while sugar in 
Ireland, where it is also rationed, 
is beet sugar made in Ireland. They 
say, in Dublin, that it would be 
cheaper to import sugar than to 
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make it. But I’m sure that there is 
more than the cost to that story. 


Tue shops in Dublin are full of 
English-made goods which are not 
available in England. China is a 
conspicuous example. In England 
the only china available, except for 
“Export Rejects,” is plain white but 
in Dublin the traditional fancy pat- 
terns are to be had in many shops. 
One can buy English-made goods 
in Ireland without the purchase tax 
which the English must pay on all 
goods which are rated higher than 
the utility standard. Thus, an Eng- 
lish-made coat which costs twenty- 
three pounds in England will cost 
less than twenty pounds in Dublin. 
This situation involves a_ great 
strain on the conscience and makes 
it necessary to have rigorous cus- 
toms inspection for travelers enter- 
ing England from Irish ports. 
Traffic in Dublin cannot be 
described. It moves with many 
varying speeds—the donkey carts, 
the horse-drawn wagons, the flocks 
of bicycles, the buses (the trams are 
gone), the old and the new trucks, 
and the smartly driven private cars. 
There are few stop-and-go robots 
and very few police are on traffic 
duty, it seems. Though Dublin is 
lively it is a quiet city where one 
can hear the cries of sea gulls as 
they glide through the clear air. 


Nox is it possible to describe ade- 
quately an evening at the Abbey 


Theater. In the first place, the 
theater is not nearly so shabby nor 
small as people say it is. The audi- 
ence comes early and no one who is 
late is admitted until an intermis- 
sion. The audience that night was 
sensitive and intelligent and famil- 
iar with the play which, I was 
pleased to discover, completely held 
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the attention of my eight-year-old 
companion. 

During the intermissions the peo- 
ple who sat near us heard our 
American voices and began to ques- 
tion us about whether we knew 
their relatives and friends who had 
gone out to the United States. The 
size and the resources of the United 
States are hard to imagine in the 
British Isles. The individual Amer- 
ican is often thought to be rich and 
to live as Hollywood pictures him, 
but the wealth of the country itself 
is not understood. 

When the play was over the peo- 
ple who had sat ahead of us drove 
us to our hotel in their Cork-assem- 
bled Ford. It costs more, they said, 
to assemble cars in Ireland than it 
would to import them. 


T nen are many things to do in 
Dublin on a Saturday. We decided 
to go to the National Gallery and 
the National Museum in the morn- 
ing and, for the sake of the eight- 
year-old who is nostalgic for some- 
thing American, to Annie Get Your 
Gun in the afternoon. The National 
Gallery of Ireland which was 
opened in 1864 has an excellent and 
representative collection of paint- 
ings but unfortunately no cata- 
logue or color prints are available. 
The Royal Irish Academy, founded 
in 1786, houses its collection of 
Irish antiquities in the National 
Museum. The Irish gold ornaments 
make one of the most impressive of 
the collections. These gold orna- 
ments are said to belong to the 
Bronze Age and apparently were 
fashioned from ore obtained in Ire- 
land which was one of the chief 
sources of gold in ancient times. 
Culture in Dublin, as elsewhere, 
has many fronts. A Saturday mat- 
inee performance of an American 
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musical comedy with a predomi- 
nantly Irish cast is an interesting 
aspect of Irish culture. In this show 
the suggestive lines were evidently 
not cut but the audience did not 
laugh where an American audience 
would have; they did, however, ap- 
plaud vigorously at the end of each 
act. The girls in the chorus wore 
silk tights—as they do, indeed, in 
Leeds. The English and the Irish 
handling of American dialect is 
amusing and on the whole quite 
good. 


Acres the theater we bought an 
air rifle which looked like Annie 
Oakley’s gun and went to call on 
the Irish poet, Patrick Kavanagh. 
He proved to be an expert with an 
air rifle and demonstrated how 
much better than a cork is ammuni- 
tion punched out of a potato or a 
turnip with the barrel of the gun. 
He refused to talk at all about his 
recent novel which was a book club 
choice in America. When we went 
to dinner everyone seemed to know 
Mr. Kavanagh. I’ve often lunched 
and dined with poets and other 
writers in America but I’ve never 
heard one hailed from every side as 
he went into a fashionable restau- 
rant. 


Sunar in Dublin is quite different 
from Sunday in Leeds and the ac- 
tivity and life make one realize 
again that Dublin is a world capital 
and a metropolis. After Mass we 
bought a statue of Blessed Martin 
at a religious goods shop near ‘the 


pro-Cathedral. Blessed Martin is 
popular in Dublin and the Irish- 
made statues of him are charming. 
When we came out of the shop we 
heard pipes and drums. We hur- 
ried to O’Connell Street and 
watched a long, solemn parade of 
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people marching to commemorate 
Bloody Sunday. 

It is easy to get out of Dublin by 
bus to the country or to the seaside. 
This Sunday we went to Howth and 
tramped along the cliff-walk to the 
Bailey Lighthouse. We saw the tiny 
Church of St. Fintan, ninth century, 
and the cairn that marks the grave 
of King Crimhthan Niadhnair, A. D. 
90. 

Then we went back to Dublin and 
sat around the fire at our cousins’ 
home and talked of many things. 
We liked the fireplace for it was 
simple and large and appropriate 
for the high, dignified room with its 
book-filled walls and polished old 
mahogany. The new fireplaces in 
England, and many in Dublin too, 
are not built in the house but are 
bought in shops, already built, 
much as we buy refrigerators in 
America. And, like our refrigerators 
they are “streamlined” and ugly 
though efficient. 

The fire itself was coal, not peat. 
Peat, we were told, burns out more 
quickly than coal. The coal in Ire- 
land is, of course, all imported and 
expensive. In England coal is 
rationed and the ration, for the 
single family householder, is barely 
enough for his needs. The coal cri- 
sis in England is a complicated sub- 
ject in itself but for the average 
person it means, above all, contin- 
ued shortage, saving, and anxiety. 


W: experienced no electric cut in 
Dublin and we forgot to ask how 
often, if ever, they occur. In Leeds 
—as in all England—we frequently 
get a cut late in the afternoon and 
occasionally in the morning as well. 
Darkness comes early in winter—it 
is hard to remember that the British 
Isles are approximately the same 
latitude as Hudson Bay. We have 
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hurricane lamps and candles to 
light when the current goes off and 
it is surprising how little grumbling 
there is. Though the children in the 
north of England complain and 
write letters to the Times because 
the cuts we get so often interfere 
with the children’s hour on the 
wireless. 

Monday we visited the Institute 
for Advanced Studies and engaged 
ourselves so thoroughly in conver- 
sation with an old friend who is 
there that we came away without 
discovering the precise purpose and 
activities of the Institute. It is 
housed in one of the lovely old 
mansions on Merrion Square and 
we did come away with a realization 
that even in Dublin things change. 
A generation ago every house in 
‘the square was privately owned 
and fully staffed with a butler and 
a host of maids. Today the beauti- 
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ful Georgian mansions are mostly 
divided into offices. 

We did a little shopping, too, on 
Monday and searched in vain, from 
Woolworths through the fashion- 
able shops and to the cottage crafts 
shops, for Christmas things made 
in Ireland. We bought Christmas 
tree decorations made in Czecho- 
slovakia, tinsel from France, toys 
from England, and a créche from 
Italy. 

When our cousins drove us to the 
eight o’clock boat in their new Cork 
Ford they said that there were gale 
warnings on the wireless. We 
watched the harbor as the boat drew 
out of Dublin Bay and then got to 
sleep before the gale broke. Next 
day the newspapers said the storm 
on the Irish Sea had been severe. 
We got back to Leeds about noon. 
It was raining and the day was 
dark. 














Some “Best Catholic Novels”’ 


By JoserH T. NOLAN 


Y cans too late I have opened a 
copy of Canon Sheehan’s My New 
Curate. What aids to serenity I 
have missed heretofore, scowling 
at atomic bombs and denatured 
flour, ignorant for so long of Father 
Tom and his motto, “ ’T will all be 
the same in a hundred years!” Here 
is humor so fresh that its author 
must still be laughing, and yet the 
yellow title page says 1899. 

If you should go searching some- 
time for a dull learned article in 
the American Ecclesiastical Review 
of fifty years ago you will never find 
it—not if you find the installments 
of My New Curate first. You will be 
lost for two hours in a tale of Kil- 
ronan, a tale fresh as the sea and 
as real as a brogue. How these rol- 
licking pages came to appear in the 
staid old Review is another tale. 

Its founder-editor, Father Her- 
man J. Heuser, was looking for a 
series of articles on clerical train- 
ing; he got all this and humor, too. 
Father Heuser was so captured by 
the Gaels that he sought out and 
wrote the story of Canon Sheehan 
of Doneraile, whose writings are 
among the finest works of Irish 
literature. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was one of the Canon’s friends and 
correspondents, and another was 
the author of Uncle Remus—Joel 


Chandler Harris, who, before his 
conversion to the Catholic faith, an- 
nounced that he was retiring and 
taking along for companionship 
“the Bible and Thomas 4 Kempis; 
then Shakespeare, Newman, Shee- 
han.” 


Warne was for the Canon both 
a recreation and a form of preach- 
ing, a more important form than 
the spoken word because “it lasts 
longer and reaches farther.” His 
chapters are a gold mine of points 
for meditation; if the excellent ad- 
vice on sacred eloquence in the 
chapter on “The Sermon” were 
read by all who preach, the Church 
Militant would advance a fair dis- 
tance. 

Father Heuser summed up My 
New Curate and its sequel, Luke 
Delmege, as “two books for the 
clergy, containing the sum total of 
Pastoral Theology in a form that 
is not only enlightening to the in- 
tellect but (which is not done in 
the ordinary textbooks) moving to 
the will.” They are for more than 
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the clergy. A whole generation was 
brought up laughing at My New 
Curate behind the footlights of the 
parish hall. 

The ordinary novelist does not 
employ the same learned musings 
and amiable lack of plot as these 
“stray leaves from an old diary by 
an Irish parish priest,” but the 
Catholic novelist should aspire to 
the same high praise meted out to 
the Canon’s admittedly didactic 
works. The novelist’s function is 
never merely to entertain. Hilaire 
Belloc is said to have turned aside 
from. writing novels to his vast his- 
torico-social field because with the 
world at the edge of darkness it 
was no time for telling stories. 

Be that as it may, Belloc in his 
Fordham lectures twelve years ago 
said that fiction “unfortunately” in 
our time was second only to history 
in importance, and he urged a Cath- 
olic writing of historical fiction 
that would not be a wooden argu- 
ment for Catholic righteousness but 
something “naturally inspired by a 
knowledge of what the Faith is and 
its effects upon society.” It should 
be supernaturally inspired, too. Not 
only history but the liturgy, the 
lives of the saints, and all the forces 
of Christian living can be told as 
part of.a story, and thousands more 
will read. 


I, is a shame to keep secret the 
authors who have already followed 
this high vocation. But the years 
throw their dust very quickly and 
when one brushes away a Canon 
Sheehan one wonders, how many 
more? I once found The Weeping 
Cross by Henry L. Stuart; it was an 
ugly appearing old book with its 
flaky pages and cramped style of 
printing. It deserves gold letters 
and tooled leather, this classic story 
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of an Irish Jesuit bondservant in 
Puritan New England. I am not old 
enough to give a list of such buried 
treasure—I fervently hope that 
someone else will do so. 

It was only through a friend’s 
charity, not from my literature 
courses in a Catholic college, that 
I discovered that a man named 
Alessandro Manzoni had written a 
novel called The Betrothed which 
a good many consider just as pre- 
eminent in the field of fiction as the 
Divine Comedy is unsurpassed in 
poetry. Manzoni may be little 
known to us but Pope Pius XI was 
a scholarly student of his works, 
Goethe was a contemporary ad- 
mirer, and Verdi wrote the tremen- 
dous “Requiem” as a memorial to 
Manzoni, his friend. 

The Betrothed, which is some- 
times called The Promised Bride (I 
Promessi Sposi), is perhaps the 
greatest Catholic novel ever writ- 
ten; it is the story of an Italian 
peasant and his love, and before 
their marvelously delayed marriage 
is finally consummated all Italy is 
in arms or on its knees and you 
have met a mighty troupe of Ca- 
puchins and banditti, dukes and 
commonfolk. There is the holy 
Cardinal Federico Borromeo and 
that rotund temporizer, Don Ab- 
bondio; there is the famous, hor- 
rendous account of the plague of 
Milan, and through it all is the 
golden thread of God’s providence 
which is caught up with human 
faith in weaving the final design. 

The Bethrothed, of course, was 
written in Italian, and thus remains 
outside the known world of “Eng- 
lish literature” courses in our 
schools. It is a misfortune of the 
first degree when Catholic students 
study only English literature, wifh 
the accent on Elizabethan England 
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and after. The Betrothed may be 
included in President Eliot’s Five 
Foot Shelf of culture but it finds no 
place in college courses that should 
uncover and instill a Catholic cul- 
ture. 

If the Italian language can boast 
this epic novel, and above all the 
Divine Comedy as the supreme lit- 
erary achievement of the entire 
Christian epoch, it seems odd that 
English-speaking Catholic students 
cannot avail themselves of transla- 
tions to study these masterpieces 
in the classroom. But Shakespeare 
rules, not Dante, and we are the 
poorer thereby. 


Nor quite the same _ oblivion, 
thanks to the publicity of Nobel 
prizes, has enshrouded that other 
“greatest Catholic novel,” Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter. Whether Sigrid 
Undset or Manzoni is the greater 


is not important; rejoice that we 
have both, and take a summer vaca- 
tion, all of which you'll need, to 
read their books. 

In the same paragraph I do not 
hesitate to mention Helen Wad- 


dell’s Peter Abelard, which has 
achieved to a rare degree the high- 
est aim of all historical novels: to 
make one a citizen of its time. It is 
in the twelfth century, and Abelard 
with his rapier mind is no imagin- 
ary character, nor is his love for 
Héloise. Here is human love that 
must know conflict with divine, 
and the soul of Abelard is sought 
by the Divine Seeker in every verse 
of the Psalmist that he reads. 
That God lies close in every 
verse of Sacred Scripture is beauti- 
fully evidenced:in the meditations 
of this book. And the final pur- 
suit of Abelard, where at last he 
sheathes his pride, reaches the 
level of exalted writing. Read this 
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book if only because you admire 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux. His dia- 
logue with the Canon Gilles is an 
indelible glimpse of a saint who had 
achieved the perfect balance of be- 
ing stern and humble, wrathful and 
yet at peace. 


I, a generation of materialism we 
are almost too submerged to hear a 
jester singing because the sky is 
open and God is Love. It is the 
voice of Mr. Blue, from the little 
book of that name by Myles Con- 
nolly, which should be prescribed 
for anyone who doubts that the 
poor in spirit are not also the gay 
in heart. 

You will find Blue up with the 
fresh air and stars in his tent atop 
a skyscraper with a red pennon 
lettered “Courage” snapping in the 
breezes far above Manhattan’s 
crawling mass. If you think he is 
crazy wait to hear his soliloquy on 
man and how he can dare to look 
out upon the universe because God 
Who made it also made Himself 
into a Man and brought infinitude 
within our touch and love. 

After reading Mr. Blue I no longer 
used a sheaf of case histories and 
the testimony of Alexis Carrel in 
arguing the effects of the assembly 
line in producing human robots. 
Blue is more convincing. He 
sketches a whole mechanical future 
in the new technocracy, and if you 
shudder at the likeness you will also 
gasp at the power and the glory of 
his conception of God’s way to end 
our world. 

Blue does unusual things, as once 
St. Francis did. He buys mansions 
and fills them with run-down serv- 
ants and sees that they have a 
good time. I would like to give Mr. 
Blue to all my pragmatic friends in 
business schools. They would be 
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shocked at the way he spends 
money. 

If I were.dean at the college 
where Blue’s author and I both 
studied I would be tempted to chisel 
his description of that college deep 
in the granite stone. For Blue the 
Gothic towers on the Newton hills 
were “ a battlefield, a sanctuary... 
a hearth and home for the Lost 
Cause that is never lost, the citadel 
of a strength that shall outlast the 
hill and the rocks it stands upon.” 


A LL these books are simply a few 
of the best that somehow you may 
have missed or read too quickly. If 
one uses an eye for Catholic values 
in his reading, he should not only 
fall in love with literature but with 
some new treasures of the Mass; he 
may learn something more of holy 
poverty or the quiet oblation of 
monastic life. 

If, besides such values, one seeks 
the finest style in American prose, 
the quest will go back two decades 
to Willa Cather, who wrote Shad- 
ows on the Rock about early Que- 
bec, and Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishop about the Southwest, and 
both of them about the anchorage 
of faith in human hearts whether 
they dwell high on the frozen cliff 
or out on the searing desert. 

You will hear the iron Bishop of 
Quebec, clanging the frosty bell 
himself each black early morning, 
bending the wills of those who un- 
willingly listen beneath their com- 
forters; you will see him gently 
bathing an abandoned child by his 
fire, towering before the harlot 
mother with his thunderous re- 
buke, “Even the beasts of the field 
protect their young!” 

And down in New Mexico a cen- 
tury ago, amid the half-finished 
creation of the canyons and the 
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hills, there is the friend of Christo- 
pher Carson, the first Bishop of 
Santa Fe, walking a thousand miles 
to Mexico City for his credentials, 
kneeling on a trackless path before 
a bush that grew in the shape of a 
cross. Read these books in a still 
place and listen to the quiet music 
of the perfect prose. 


Bavce MARSHALL long ago came 
to fame with Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, which should be a timely 
book to revive for those who reflect 
that a wicked and adulterous gen- 
eration does not heed either the 
signs of man at Hiroshima or of 
God at Konnersreuth. This hilari- 
ous book is no unworthy succes- 
sor to My New Curate, and it is 
similarly crammed with beauty. 

You may learn from _ theology 
books the doctrine of divine concur- 
rence, and you may learn it from 
Father Malachy who says that “as 
the earth spun round before God He 
poured His Will over it so that it 
might continue to be the earth and 
cattle to get up where they had lain 
down.” 


A FEW years ago there was a slim 
book by Thomas Kernan, Now With 
the Morning Star, which is a good 
example of what we really mean by 


a “Catholic” novel. It has the ob- 
vious, extrinsic association in being 
a story about Catholics but that is 
not the important thing at all. It 
has an intrinsic theme of grace and 
nature, man in his supernatural 
order, and any writing is Catholic 
that sees human nature from the 
perspective of heaven and hell. 
This story of a Trappist monk 
in Nazi Germany is near-perfect. 
Through it the layman can better 
comprehend the monastic vocation, 
even the severity of the Cistercian, 
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and the place of the endless Divine 
Office in the life of a monk. The 
rhythm of the Psalms is the divine 
pulse beating, and it had sent the 
stream of grace flowing into Ger- 
many from the Abbey of Maria 
Morgenstern for a thousand years 
until its sudden disruption by the 
men who flaunted the insignia of 
the twisted cross. 

And Brother Nicholas, who had 
lived in a silence broken only by 
God’s voice and the monks’ praise, 
who was a craftsman who prayed 
with the work of his hands, comes 
out to live as Andreas Hoffman in a 
world that had become a screaming 
machine. 

Somehow this author—and it is 
rarely accomplished—captures the 
wonderful delicacy of the move- 
ment of God’s hand and man’s will 
in the events that unfold. This be- 
comes a truly Catholic novel when 
Andreas in prison, with freedom in 
his hands, refuses to escape and 
finds instead a new form of his old 
vocation, the last inheritor of a 
thousand Christian years. 

And he becomes the symbol of 
Europe’s only hope of resurrection 
as he kneels with the coming of the 
morning star to begin the Office, 
while “the constellations burned 
like lanterns for the festival of his 
homecoming.” 


Waar is there else? To those who 
are mildly puzzled by different 
schools of spirituality and who 
wonder if men were really different 
in what are called the Ages of 
Faith, I would give a copy of 
S.M.C.’s Brother Petroc’s Return. 
It is a simple lesson in seeking God. 

To read the story of persecution 
just to the south of us, and to learn 
that a martyr may lose even the 
consolation of feeling a fragment 
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of glory in his death, there is noth- 
ing comparable to Graham Greene’s 
earlier classic, The Power and the 
Glory. Milton told the story of a 
paradise lost; so does his fellow 
countryman, C. S. Lewis, with a 
skill that warrants such a compari- 
son. To read Out of the Silent 
Planet, Perelandra, and No Hideous 
Strength will enrich one’s grasp of 
the preternatural life of Adam and 
the malice that man alone can bring 
into the universe. H. G. Wells 
wrote futuristic novels, too, but no 
novelist can reach very far into the 
heights or depths unless he con- 
siders the potentialities of heaven 
and hell. 


Tue primary rule for reading 
these or any good novel is the old 
festina lente, make haste slowly. 
Read it through quickly if the plot 
is too great a lure but then read it 
again for reflection. An author can 
always understand the sentiment of 
Hyacinthe Lafite, the poet in the 
Song of Bernadette who modestly 
admits that his essay in the local 
journal “contains three sentences 
on Racine that should be permitted 
to melt on the tongue.” How beauti- 
fully this reads! Yes, and how pain- 
fully it was brought to beauty; 
slow down, reader, and savor its 
delight. “Attend to reading,” as St. 
Paul wrote to Timothy. 

Slowness! the world is much too 
fast and rushing on to the things 
that do not matter. To the novelist 
who would imitate Canon Sheehan, 
and to the reader who would like 
to receive the light and goodness 
that his words would then convey, 
there is one and the same key to 
the golden treasury for him who 
writes and him who reads. It is 
meditation, the practice of thinking 
about God. 





Trieste — Between Two Worlds 


By SIGHLE KENNEDY 


“ 

W: broke down the brick wall at 
that end,” the American Major 
pointed out. I looked along the nar- 
row, cobbled court between the two 
sections of San Sabba, an old rice 
factory now housing many hundred 
refugees. There, sure enough, I 
could see beyond the groups of peo- 
ple who almost filled the court, a 
glimpse of sky and green fields. I 
turned slowly, looking from one end 
of the court to the other; there was 
plenty to occupy the eye. 

Set against the long wall of the 
back section were half a dozen 
gypsy-like campfires, where women 
were cooking scraps of precious 
food. Up and down the heavy, rusty 
firestairs, younger boys chased and 
swung. Groups of girls sat talking 
and knitting. Older boys idled, 
hands in pockets, looking serious 
but listless. 

At the other end of the court, be- 
yond them, was a blank brick wall 
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which formed the short bottom seg- 
ment of the present “U”-shaped 
structure. It was three stories high, 
broken only by a steel door at the 
bottom, now barred and _ bolted. 
“That leads to the old machinery 
room,” the Major said. “We’ve too 
much to do now, but maybe some 
day we'll get around to taking it 
down. During the war when this 
place was an extermination camp, 
thirty-five thousand people, they 
say, were cremated in the furnaces 
on the other side of that door.” 


‘T mest, as a precarious “Free Ter- 
ritory” between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, between two opposing worlds 





Last September, in going to and from 
Rome, where she made the Holy Year Pil- 
grimage, Sighle Kennedy visited the refugee 
camps around Trieste and also around Frank- 
fort in Germany. Miss Kennedy is a writer 
for the War Relief Services of the NCWC. 
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of democracy and _ dictatorship, 
shows at every turn the violent 
drama of its position. This small 
crescent of a city at the north end 
of the Adriatic presents in its five- 
by-twenty-mile scope a miniature of 
the problems scattered all over Eu- 
rope. San Sabba, for example—this 
ex-concentration camp turned into 
a shelter for the homeless—summed 
up a course of action that is envel- 
oping more than twelve million 
people throughout the center of 
Europe. This incredible number of 
people is still enduring a homeless, 
day-to-day existence between the 
reminders of mass slaughter and 
the promise of freedom held out by 
American assistance. 

The fifteen hundred refugees 
around us at San Sabba were also 
significant in being victims of that 
most virulent plague of European 
politics today—the new “boxcar 
diplomacy.” This attempted short- 
cut to order consists of settling in- 
ternal conflicts by loading unwanted 
people into boxcars and dumping 
them over the most convenient 
border. 


I. was in March, 1950, that Mar- 
shal Tito issued a decree ordering 
all persons “of Russian ethnic ori- 
gin” to leave Yugoslavia. His order 
was a classic example of how far 
politics can get from humanity. 
This small colony of Russians had 
fled to Yugoslavia in 1920 after the 
Communist revolution. Many of 
them had become citizens in the in- 
tervening thirty years. When Tito 
came into power, however, he an- 
nulled all foreign citizenships. Later 
a select, useful few of their number 
were offered citizenship on the con- 
dition that they join the Communist 
Party. 


Last year, when Tito quarrelled 
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with Russia, he was anxious for a 
gesture of reprisal that would cost 
him nothing. The gesture chosen 
was to expel the group of former 
Russians. It seemed to make no 
difference that a return to Russia 
would mean death for them. The 
announcement, of course, carried 
panic. Here is a typical account: 

“On March 15th I received a letter 
to present myself at the Office of 
Interrogation. They told me there— 
‘In fifteen days you have to leave 
the country, please tell us where 
you would like to go.’ I say, “Where 
can I go?’ They say, ‘If you are not 
out of Yugoslavia by that time, you 
must go to prison.’ Everyone ran 
from one embassy to the other to 
try for help—the American, the 
Italian, the Hungarian, the Bulga- 
rian. Nobody would accept us. The 
authorities were awful, some people 
had to get out in two hours and 
leave all their things. . . . A lot of 
Russians had married with Serbi- 
ans. When they were ordered to go, 
they could not take their wives with 
them. One man here had to leave 
his wife and bring his four children 
with him.” 


Tite's arbitrary course has unfor- 
tunately much in common with the 
Allied policy in Austria and Ger- 
many five years ago. At that time, 
under the terms of the Potsdam 
agreement, 12,000,000 people “of 
German ethnic origin” were trans- 
ported from their homes in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary and 
thrust down helter-skelter into the 
disrupted cities of Western Ger- 
many. 

Tito even then took advantage of 
the mass expulsion policy to drive 
out of Yugoslovia’s rich farmlands 
the hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans who had been invited three 
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centuries before, to settle and drain 
the swamps of that district. The 
dictator also lessened his popula- 
tion by many more thousands when 
he curtailed the rights of a large 
number of Italian-speaking people 
in Venezia Giulia—a border area 
ceded to him by the Allies at the 
close of the war. 

The havoc created by all these 
movements in Europe is still almost 
indescribable. In Trieste, however, 
where everything is on so compara- 
tively small a scale, the tensions, 
though not less severe, are more 
easily traceable. 


One fact seldom realized is that 
an influx of expellees is almost as 
hard on the native population as it 
is on the expellees themselves. The 
report of Msgr. Joseph Harnett, 
Trieste representative of War Relief 
Services, National Catholic Welfare 
Services, gives a glimpse into the 
postwar state of the city before this 
latest incursion. 

Trieste was already facing such 
difficulties as: a population density 
of 1,344 persons per square mile, 
as compared to the 208 in Great 
Britain; the need to enforce with 
fines a decree that no one may work 
unless he can prove residence in the 
city as of June 10, 1940; a housing 
shortage so severe that of a group 
of 1,500 school children, 75% lived 
four and five to one room and kit- 
chen; the other 25% lived three or 
four families to one room apiece 
with a common kitchen or no kit- 
chen at all; an average family in- 
come (for 4 persons) of $50 a 
month; the highest incidence of 
T. B. in Italy. 

As revealed from this, there was 
no possibility of the city’s absorb- 
ing a new group of refugees. With 
a total population of 300,000 Trieste 
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had already over 40,000 employable 
citizens on its relief list. The task 
of providing for 4,000 more home- 
less individuals was completely be- 
yond all private or voluntary facili- 
ties. In this emergency, the U.S. 
Army had to open its first peacetime 
camps for civilians. 


Tux Major, looking over his sud- 
den brood, was understandably dis- 
couraged. “Think of it,” he said, 
“Only two warships and we could 
ship them all out of here. No more 
problems.” The solution sounded 
as tempting here, as it must have to 
Tito when he had shipped them to 
Trieste in the first place. As events 
already proved, however, such ac- 
tion is no solution at all. It merely 
extends an evil which is being felt 
on every side—the dehumanization 
of society. Here in front of us at 
San Sabba stood the-fact: Concen- 
tration camps closed in horror at 
German war atrocities in 1945 are 
now in 1950 reopened for the shel- 
terless victims of peace. 

During June and July the popu- 
lation of the old rice factory in- 
creased by hundreds every week. 
Its basement level came to serve as 
kitchen, dining room and _ living 
space. The upper levels were grad- 
ually boxed off into tiny cells just 
large enough to accommodate two 
double-decker cots set “L”-wise. 
This still constitutes the only pri- 
vacy for four inhabitants. 

Finally the crowding and heat 
could be permitted no longer for 
the youngest children. These were 
sent with their families (a group of 
800 people) to a row of old army 
barracks on the top of Trieste’s 
romantically beautiful mountain, 
Opicina. Its view and fresh air are 
the only romantic aspects of the 
new Camp Opicina. At night and on 
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rainy days the inhabitants are 
packed in, about twenty-eight to 
a cabin. There is barely room 
to move among the double-decker 
beds. 

The crying and movement of sick 
and disturbed children does not al- 
low much rest at night; on rainy 
days there is always water coming 
in at the joints of the galvanized tin 
roof. Over and above present wor- 
ries, one fear hung over the con- 
sciousness of the parents. If sum- 
mer was like this, what would the 
winter bring for them? 


Sr the refugees kept pouring 
into San Sabba. Another offshoot 
camp was set up. This time it was 
Jesuiti, an abandoned jail in the 
middle of town. “We took the bars 
off,” said the Major, “but we haven’t 
had time to do much else.” In this 
last inhospitable home, 800 single 
men from 18 to 80 have been living 
for months in enforced idleness. 
They, like the people in the other 
camps, are free to leave the camp 
between 8 in the morning and 11 at 
night. Needless to say, however, no 
one ever misses a meal. 

At first the Hungarians in the 
group, who are in many ways the 
most enterprising, used to whittle 
toys out of wood and try to peddle 
them in town. (Little chickens 
which flapped their wings were the 
most popular.) This was soon 
stopped as leading to competition 
with townspeople. 

Msgr. Harnett tells of the many 
young men who come to him and 
to the other voluntary agencies 
pleading for any sort of work to 
keep them busy. One had come in 
the week before and when told that 
work was impossible if he did not 
have a work card, he burst out: 

“I know a fellow who came here 
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after I did and he has work. Can’t 
you get anything for me?” 

“What could I say?” asked the 
Monsignor, “Except—'If you tell me 
your friend’s name, which I hope 
you won’t, I can see that he’s not 
allowed to work either. But what 
good will that do you?” 


As for confusion of tongues, Tri- 
este holds a place second to no city 
in Europe. The native language is 
Italian; the language of the British- 
U.S. Military Government is Eng- 
lish; its floating population (now 
running into the tens of thousands) 
is composed of those speaking Rus- 
sian, Hungarian, Rumanian, Bul- 
garian, Serb, Croat, Slovenian, Ger- 
man and Greek. Many of these 
latter groups, hoping eventually to 
emigrate or return to their own 
homes, think it a waste of time to 
study Italian, the language of the 
Trieste schools. 

Every gesture of goodwill is ten 
times more difficult since it has to 
be translated so often to go round. 
Father Dittrich, a volunteer priest 
with War Relief Services, has or- 
ganized classes for about 40 refugee 
children who speak German. A wel- 
fare worker, sent by the YWCA and 
the United Church Council, is teach- 
ing English to younger children at 
Opicina. For teen-agers, however, 
the continuation of formal studies 
is impossible. And, as in all unnat- 
ural situations, the shadow of the 
enormous need hangs over the most 
heroic efforts toward betterment. 

Even the bare preservation of 
life here is due to outside gener- 
osity. Msgr. Harnett reports: “For 
the tens of thousands of unem- 
ployed here, the family relief is less 
than $4 a month. So many of the 
refugees in town are kept alive only 
by the food sent by Catholics of 
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America! During June and July we 
fed 18,000 people. On almost every 
corner we have a mensa—you’d call 
it a soup kitchen-—where thousands 
of people come twice a day to pick 
up what we can manage to give 
them. And I’m afraid there’s no 
other way out for them unless doors 
are opened in Australia and Can- 
ada, as well as the U.S. Voluntary 
agencies, of which War Relief Serv- 
ices, NCWC, is one, have an enor- 
mous role to play in the saving of 
these people.” 


Ox: of the most baffling problems 
in the resettlement of Trieste’s ex- 
pellees, as of those throughout Eu- 
rope, is that their plight seemed 
almost unable to find its way into 
the statute books of the outer world. 
Immigration rules, made under the 
pressure of past needs, seemed to 
have lost all meaning when faced 
with these new and more crying 
ones. Repeated delays and discour- 
agements brought thousands of ref- 
ugees, and all but their most zealous 
champions, to the verge of bitter 
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apathy. “They told me I’d never get 
one of these people out,” said Msgr. 
Harnett, who had been a leader in 
having the stateless people of 
Venezia Giulia recognized in the re- 
cent U.S. Immigration bill. “We 
only got permission for 2,000 to 
enter the U.S. although we asked 
for 10,000—but at least it’s a start. 
It means that at least 2,000 of these 
people will finally get a break.” 


Tuas first break, right through 
the red tape of international legal- 
isms, has not only brought freedom 
to a few people, it has brought re- 
newed hope to many. It is a move 
toward breaking down the walls of 
impossible economics, of outside in- 
difference, which have made the 
many camps of Europe prisons to 
the homeless people within them— 
people we would like to call free 
people. The hard heart of the mat- 
ter today seems to be that in politics 
as in personal life, justice is no 
longer enough. There are some 
walls that will only yield to gen- 
erosity. 
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Waar are the European Cath- 
olics doing about the approaching 
war?” “What do they think about 
the United States?” These ques- 
tions and variations on them have 
been asked over and over again. We 
have witnessed a vital and impor- 
tant growth in the apostolic spirit 
of the Church in Europe. Books are 
becoming available in English 
which tell of the many discoveries 
of the European militants. Few 
mention much about war, about 
Russia, or about the United States. 

We sometimes get the impression 
that the Christians have such im- 
portant work to do that they are 
putting aside other problems. One 
militant wrote me: “I’m sick and 
tired of hearing about your war. 
I'm knocking myself out for the 
mission, that alone counts, that 
alone is true.” 

Cardinal Gerlier of Lyons made 
this statement just before Christ- 
mas: “Never forget that Christians 
must be in the first line of those who 
denounce the horror of war. We 
must want peace. We must spread 
everywhere to the outmost limit of 
our capacities the spirit of peace 
and thus create a movement of 
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unanimous and indignant disap- 
proval before which those who have 
the atrocious and criminal thought 
of preparing new conflicts must fall 
back.” 

There are small but important 
pacifist groups which are largely 
Catholic in their membership. 
There are prominent Catholic mili- 
tants in the movement trying to es- 
tablish a Third Force and neutral- 
ize Europe. I know of no prominent 
militants of the postwar spiritual 
resurgence who come out for even 
spiritual preparation for war. 


Tus certainly is puzzling for some 
of us. In the United States we 
seem to be living almost in a “holy 
crusade” atmosphere. Honest men 
are worried. I’ve heard them say, 
“After all war isn’t the supreme 
evil, nor peace the supreme good.” 
“If it’s a question of my children 
being brought up in Communist 
schools, I'll fight and fight right 





In this article Sally Whelan Cassidy tells 
us how the work of Christ goes on in Eu- 
rope during the crisis. What looks like 
spiritual resignation to Europeans looks 
like escapism to us Americans, 
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now,” or “The only way to avoid 
the catastrophe is to prepare; the 
Europeans must be blind or irre- 
sponsible, maybe both,” or “It’s 
Munich all over again, can’t they 
see?” 


I TRY to think of the Europeans I 
know. I see them picking them- 
selves up out of the rubble of the 
last war, stacking it in neat piles 
as in London or Nijmegen, letting it 
lie in all its hideousness as in Nor- 
mandy, or repairing it and cover- 
ing it over with bright pastel colors 
as at Anzio. I think of Pierre who 
said that he wouldn’t go through 
another occupation. He wouldn’t 
hide in the woods as he did before, 
he wouldn’t shiver in his city suit 
because he didn’t dare build a fire. 
He wouldn’t shoot a man just on 
the suspicion that he might be a 
traitor; you shouldn’t take that 
chance. 

I think of Stephanie who holds 
that as many people will be in dan- 
ger of losing their souls through 
despair brought on by bombing as 
by the most brutal occupation. She 
remembers what happens to peo- 
ple when they’ve been bombed out 
three times in as many months. All 
they want from then on is just to 
live and to be let alone. Besides, 
she figures that her country will be 
occupied anyway, so why add to 
that the horrors of bombing. 

Michel takes a different tack. He 
says that he knows that the Com- 
munists are playing their own game, 
but that the workers follow them. 
His vocation is to be with the work- 
ers, and not desert them ever. 
When choices have to be made, he 
wants to be on the side of the pro- 
letariat. 

These reasons and so many others 
add up to the many-faceted rejec- 
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tion of war. I think we must try 
to understand these people. I can’t 
explain their case as well as they 
can, so I’ve decided to let them 
speak for themselves. 


F inst there is Nan. Nan is about 
fifty years old and has five children. 
Her husband was a prisoner of war 
during most of the first world war 
and was killed at the very end of 
the last war. Nan is living on a tiny 
pension and bringing up her two 
youngest. She has discovered Cath- 
olic Action and is an ardent neigh- 
borhood organizer. She takes the 
whole world as her field of action: 
“I’ve been worn out. That terrible 
accident to the Canadian pilgrims 
returning from Rome who got 
smashed up right near La Salette. 
And then my neighborhood. Those 
two old ladies who are going to die 
and their children. who will put off 
calling the priest until it is too late, 
and Jean who is in the hospital in 
Madagascar. And the Chinese who 
return American prisoners, and the 
Americans who shouldn’t have 
crossed the 38th Parallel. But I 
offer all this to Jesus with my whole 
heart for the salvation of souls and 
for the peace of the world.” 

Nan tells about the reconstruction 
of her street which was almost to- 
tally destroyed. She says, “The 
town is no longer stagnant and we 
could really begin to live if it were 
not for the newspapers warning us 
that there are still those who would 
bomb, machine gun, bayonet poor 
defenseless people. I wonder why 
they had to cross the 38th Parallel. 
And our government. Luckily there 
are good memories to steady our 
morale ... mine and the others.” 

Then she talks of praying for 
those who have been warned by the 
Encyclical “Humani Generis’ so 
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that “‘in all this difficult and painful 
endeavor, the Truth will enlighten 
the world.” She tells of some girls 
who are trying to rehabilitate ex- 
convicts: “When I think of those 
courageous girls completely dedi- 
cated in their service (and what a 
service — to the poorest and least 
appealing of our brothers), I begin 
to realize that it is imperative to 
give all our love without counting 
the cost, for our Lord will make al- 
lowances for what we cannot under- 
stand, confused as we are by the 
vagaries of politics.” 


Asemcans in Europe can tell us 
something too. Jean and her hus- 
band Kim went to Europe to expe- 
rience the Catholic revival at first 
hand. She is a veteran of Student 
Catholic Action and he is interested 
in the community approach to eco- 
nomic problems. They were in 
Germany recently and Jean writes 
of the attitude of two brothers now 
facing war with Russia: “One lad— 
twenty-six—feels that we must pre- 
pare to defend ourselves as a meas- 
ure of preventing aggression, but 
should a war actually break out he 
would refuse to fight. He reasons 
that many of the men he would kill 
would themselves be the innocent 
victims of a regime which he com- 
pares to that of Hitler. 

“There is a certain melancholy 
about the other brother with abso- 
lutely no future in store for him. 
He is the only support of his family 
now in a business for which he has 
no aptitude and which does not get 
him anywhere. He is awake to prob- 
lems but completely frustrated in 
action. He works ten to twelve 
hours a day which leaves little 
enough time to live let alone to act. 

“I tell you his story because it is 
these contacts above all which make 


me aware of the sufferings of those 
whose lives cannot be lived hu- 
manly, and bring me to a realiza- 
tion of that for which we strive. 
One must sometimes have first hand 
experience of the deprivations of 
human life to understand what we 
mean by making life truly human in 
its wholeness. One must see the 
suffering Christ before one can rec- 
ognize the whole Christ.” 


Hasay is an artist. He and his 
wife, Mary, decided to go to Europe 
to see the paintings, the buildings, 
the artists that were only names 
and reproductions to them up to 
then. But they quickly became 
aware of the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the people in their dire 
need and they are doing what they 
can to help, such as bringing an old 
couple home with them to a good 
meal who otherwise would starve in 
their one poor room. Mary spends 
every morning at one of the many 
orphan asylums playing with the 
children even though she cannot 
understand everything that they are 
saying. 

Harry writes from Germany: 
“This letter goes to you through a 
friend so it won’t be censored. Your 
letter to us was delayed two weeks 
at the censors. We have no idea 
what this portends; we can only 
speculate. However we have decided 
to be cautious. We have never kid- 
ded ourselves that the Russians do 
not know of our existence here, of 
our plans, our activities, etc. And 
we never cease to have heart failure 
when we pass them on the street. 
One gets used to seeing Russian sol- 
diers with ‘burp guns’ on their backs 
but one always chills. My school is 
in the Russian Zone so I get plenty 
of these everyday. I pass their boys 
frequently and have even adjusted 
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somewhat to this. Probably it is 
because of these forced adjustments 
that we sometimes forget the dan- 
ger that surrounds us. 

“We tell nice little stories to our- 
selves to build up our courage be- 
cause we are only human and want 
so badly to believe in peace. We 
realize we are in danger here, but 
we realize too that each day pro- 
vides us with the renewed oppor- 
tunity to meet and share the burden 
of a fellow man, perhaps even to 
help him find hope and purpose in 
his life and ourselves be the gainer 
in so doing. We are Americans with 
a place at least of temporary escape 
to return to, but we might ask our- 
selves where will this other couple 
we ‘see on the street go for protec- 
tion; what will happen to their un- 
born child? What can they do to 
still their fears? 

“Would we be of more use at 
home? Who knows what we will 
be called upon to face here? Are we 
first and foremost Americans or are 
we Christians first, restricted to no 
set boundary lines? Perhaps the 
need is bigger and more pressing 
here. Shall we flee it? We don’t 
pretend to have the answer.” 

I met Georgette at the Cercle Saint 
Jean Baptiste in Paris. She was 
preparing to go to the Orient as a 
lay missionary. She writes from 
the Orient: “I read in the papers 
today that Truman spoke about the 
atom bomb and that there may be 
question of using it in Korea. Is it 
possible that a man with any com- 
mon sense can reason in that way? 
And what do the American Chris- 
tians have to say about this? Will 
they let him go ahead? Why do you 
not launch a Christian movement 
of non-co-operation with this in- 
famy? What are you waiting for? 
Were the Communist powers a 
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thousand times guilty (and they 
are, though not as much as Truman 
makes them out to be), we should 
never consider — in the defense of 
“democracy” or spiritual liberty— 
the use of such a bomb.” 


| these letters do not give us 
all the angles to the problem. There 
are so many other personal reac- 
tions I could think of: those who 
fear that America may become to- 
talitarian in its terror of war; those 
who fear that we will ruin ourselves 
economically and that the Russians 
need only wait to pick up the pieces 
of a major depression; those who 
feel that negotiations should still 
be carried on in the hope of a major 
change in the Russian Politburo, 
etc. 

The important things to notice 
are: (1) that you always get a com- 
plexity of motives, and rarely a sim- 
ple picture; (2) that the Europeans 
are still avoiding a definitive com- 
mitment, whether because of a love 
of anarchy, a fear of precipitating 
the catastrophe, because they feel 
it would harm their apostolic work, 
or because they are not so sure that 
we are entirely right; (3) the Eu- 
ropeans have a vivid memory of the 
last war and are inclined to think 
that we are stumbling into another 
by sheer ineptitude, virtually with- 
out realizing it; (4) there is almost 
none of the “holy war” spirit in Eu- 
rope, indeed there is much more 
enthusiasm for the pacifist move- 
ment. 


Au this is very hard for us to 


understand, but understand we 
must. We cannot criticize from our 
relative, if only temporary, safety. 
Russian tanks are not parked four 
streets down from us as they are in 
Vienna, Russian planes are just a 
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few hours away from Paris and 
London. Bombing is still a vicarious 
experience for most of us. We have 
not had to go through a four-year- 
long rehearsal of what occupation 
is like. We cannot demand heroism, 
though we can be grateful for it 
when it comes. 


W: must use the experience and 
reactions of the Europeans to re- 
examine the situation. After all 
peace is close to a necessary pre- 
requisite for human living. Have we 
perhaps accepted too easily the say- 
ing, “he who wants peace must pre- 
pare for war.” And once we have 
done this, then should we not look 
into the sacrifices we are demand- 
ing of other peoples and the sacri- 
fices we ourselves are making. 

Even a proportionate number of 
men in the army would cause havoc 
in Europe which is less mechanized 
than we are; we have reserves not 
only in factories and moth-ball 
fleets but in capital as well, whereas 
the European economies function 
on a day-to-day, hand to mouth 
basis. 

The Europeans are sure to be 
bombed and occupied, we may be 
able to avoid all but some bombing. 
We are offering primarily, materials 
of war, air power and naval help; 
the Europeans must contribute the 
bulk of the land armies. Ask any 
G.I. what this means. 


F usae and most importantly the 


European Christians are acting. 
Every day seminarians are training 
for their mission as worker-priests, 
every day militants are preparing 
for a meeting in the neighborhood 
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or in the factory, every day others 
are planning new journals. In other 
words the work of Christ goes on. 
People are being served and loved. 
The first steps toward a more just 
world are being taken. All this in 
the shadow of death and destruc- 
tion, yes. But where else should the 
Christian be? 


I, it not our task to labor despite 
the possibility of failure, to take the 
first steps even though our work is 
canceled out at the eleventh step? 
Are we not precisely those whose 
rewards are not of this world. Is 
not our mission that of living now, 
doing the work that needs doing 
now? I hear people say, “Well, I 
guess there’s no point worrying 
about the housing (or racial, or ed- 
ucational) problem now. The war 
will screw things up anyway.” Can 
we accept this? Are we not rather 
told of the servant who was re- 
warded because his master found 
him alert in the shadows of night. 

St. John Chrysostom had some- 
thing to tell us when he spoke these 
words on the eve of his exile. “The 
waves are high and mighty is the 
flood; but we are not afraid of sink- 
ing for we are on the rock. The sea 
will grow higher but nothing can 
move the rock from its place... . 
Tell me, what are we afraid of? 
Death? Christ is my life, and death 
is my victory. Exile? The earth is 
the Lord’s and all therein. The loss 
of earthly goods? We have brought 
nothing into the world and we must 
leave it carrying nothing with us. 
. . . Even if we are separated far 
from one another in space, we are 
one in love.” 
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Taz story begins for me nearly 
three years ago. I was working in 
my Fleet Street office when some- 
one came to tell me that one of the 
people in the Daily Worker was 
anxious to get in touch with us. 
This sounded rather startling, but it 
might mean little. On occasion, the 
Catholic Herald had been in tele- 
phone contact with the Daily 
Worker about some matter of jour- 
nalistic detail or information, and 
such phone conversations had been 
full of mutual courtesy — too full, 
perhaps. 

In point of fact, we had come to 
look to the Communist daily for 
regular publicity since they made a 
point of frequently commenting on 
the latest views of that “Vatican or- 
gan.” Their comments seemed to 
us so fatuous that we felt the more 
they commented on us, the better 
for us. 

Soon, however, it became clear 
that something unusual was up, for 
the News Editor of the Worker— 
no less!—was anxious to talk in a 
quite personal way to a Catholic 
journalist, and so a meeting was 
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arranged. It was to take place at 
the end of our day’s work in a little 
Italian café near our office. I 
thought it might be helpful if I 
looked in. Thus it was that I first 
met Douglas Hyde. 

He was sitting there up against a 
marble-top table in fairly sordid 
surroundings. His face, as I first 
took it in, was strong, determined 
and rather picturesque with the 
forehead half covered by a shock of 
dark, untidy hair. After his day’s 
work, he did not look too well 
groomed, nor for that matter too 
well. He seemed to me highly nerv- 
ous. I mention these things be- 
cause they tended to fit in at the 
time with the general atmosphere 
of uncertainty and doubt on our 
side. 

I cannot now clearly recall 
whether we had already learned his 
purpose in coming to see us, or 
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whether it was made known in the 
course of the conversation. In any 
case, it was inevitable that we on 
our side should be somewhat sus- 
picious of his motives. One of us, 
I remember, was inclined to see the 
most melodramatic possibilities of 
the Communists trying to inveigle 
the innocent Catholics into some 
sinister trap. I must say I never 
thought that, if only because I could 
not imagine the Communists think- 
ing this worth while—nor indeed 
what possible trap they could have 
set. 

But I was certainly very puzzled 
about Hyde’s real motives, and I felt 
it was going to be very difficult to 
know how best to help him and, 
above all, how to avoid making some 
mistake which might deter him 
from proceeding along a line that 
must seem to him at best so diffi- 


cult, so risky, so long and so very 
thin. 


‘Tats first conversation, as I now 
recall it, was not easy for us, and it 
cannot have been easy for him. Re- 
member that he was still News 


Editor of the Daily Worker. We 
sought to coax him to tell us more 
of his difficulties, but I for one was 
very anxious not to take anything 
for granted about his new-found 
indignation at Communist policies. 
Gradually he opened out, and told 
us of his disgust with the Commu- 
nist coup in Czechoslovakia. He be- 
gan to describe Marxism from with- 
in. He explained how his own 
reading, his own aesthetic and his- 
toric interest in medieval England, 
the influence of Chesterton and of 
the distributist Weekly Review, had 
gradually come to make him see 
that the idealism which had driven 
him into Marxism could be realized 
only in Catholic social teaching. 
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It soon became quite clear that 
Douglas Hyde had not really sought 
us out in order to relieve any doubts 
or hesitations of his own,—he was 
already in touch with a Jesuit 
priest near where he lived, — but 
rather to make his first normal con- 
tact with Catholics of his own pro- 
fession. 

After that first meeting, I never 
had the smallest doubt that Hyde 
had totally renounced his past and 
was fully converted to a future 
which must be, as far as he could 
make it, a hundred per cent Catho- 
lic. The problems that remained to 
be solved were purely practical 
ones. 


T nese practical problems need not 
be detailed or recounted here, ex- 
cept in so far as their existence 
threw further light on the quality of 
his conversion. There is no doubt 
that at that stage Douglas Hyde was 
convinced that in all probability he 
could never become an ordinary 
normal Catholic. 

What he saw ahead of him was 
not what has since taken place, 
namely the reception of himself 
and his family into the Church just 
like anyone else, but the life of 
standing like a beggar outside the 
Church and never being allowed to 
enter in. To him this prospect was 
more than sufficient, and it seemed 
to him perfectly natural that after 
his past he could not expect to come 
nearer to the Church than that. 

In fact, these last three years of 
Douglas Hyde’s life, though they 
have not been without very deep 
sacrifices, have proceeded smoothly 
enough. Any early suspicions in 
some minds were allayed almost at 
once. He has been welcomed with 
genuine appreciation by clergy and 
laity alike. He has worked tireless- 
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ly from within the Church for the 
Church, and with so much success 
that he is doubtless much better 
known today than he ever was as a 
Communist. The great success of 
his autobiography has crowned this 
happy story. 


Bux I who came to know Hyde 
very well in the earliest days when 
the wrenching of physical ties had 
to be made and when prospects 
seemed to him dark and uncertain 
can testify to the undoubted truth 
that Hyde was prepared for any- 
thing and expected the worst. He 
expected to be taken, in so far as he 
would be taken at all, on sufferance. 
He expected to have to face tem- 
poral, as well as deeper, hardships. 
He thought it unlikely he would 
ever be accepted as fully a Catholic. 
In the face of all this his resolution 
was one of steel. He would go ahead 
come what may. 

So much for those who may to- 
day murmur that he seems to have 
made the best of both worlds and 
that the rosy path within the 
Church is the one that leads from 
Communism. A Punch cartoon 
which was synchronized with the 
publication of his book in this coun- 
try depicts an author discussing 
with-his publisher the best-selling 
possibilities of joining the Commu- 
nists and then leaving to write about 
his experiences. I think that car- 
toon hurt Douglas Hyde a good deal, 
because his case might really look 
like that to outsiders. The moment 
that counted was the earliest when 
everything seemed to him so dark, 
and he may now well be asking him- 
self whether things have not been 
made rather too easy for him in 
some ways—though, as I know, not 
in all. 

The truth is that his conversion 
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was a very remarkable one. Only 
a few days after that first conversa- 
tion, the possibility of his working 
with the Catholic Herald came into 
the picture, and indeed the interval 
between his leaving the Worker and 
joining us was very short. Hence I 
have known him intimately from 
the beginning. What surprised me 
then and still surprises me is the 
quality of his Catholicism right 
from the start. 

One might have expected a great 
show of fervor, a sort of puritanism, 
signs of awe, pose, visible difficulty 
in making the adjustment. Or one 
might have expected criticism, some 
disillusion, a tendency to look over 
his shoulders if only to contrast the 
self-sacrificing enthusiasm of his 
deluded former comrades as com- 
pared with the apathy of his new 
friends. But there was no smallest 
sign of either of these reactions. 
From the word “go” Douglas Hyde 
came amongst us as a Catholic 
mind. There were things about 
which he was of course ignorant. 
This, after all, was hardly surpris- 
ing since he found himself daily 
among Catholic journalists who are 
supposed to know rather more 
about Catholic details than the aver- 
age Catholic. But his mind, his 
manner, his spontaneous values 
seemed from the start to be just 
those one is likely to come across in 
Catholic journalists. 


Wr these, the undercurrent of 
faith and religious observance is 
usually strong, but at the surface 
Catholic manners are easy and nat- 


ural. A certain amount of that 
toughness, lighter irreverence, pri- 
vate fun at the expense of those who 
are publicly venerated, criticism 
more or less seriously meant — in 
fact the homeliness and humor 
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which characterizes members of the 
family within the family and so 
often characterizes Catholics within 
the Catholic familia —— all this, plus 
a touch of journalistic hard-bitten- 
ness, constituted the atmosphere in- 
to which the ex-Communist entered. 
Could there be a stronger contrast? 

Yet I do not think that within a 
few weeks of his joining us an out- 
sider could have distinguished Hyde 
from the rest of us on the basis of 
such appearances. He seemed a 
born Catholic, serious, solid and 
surprisingly well informed in all 
that matters, but enjoying and fully 
participating in that lovely liberty 
and ease which I myself believe is so 
much the sign of the authentic 
Catholic and which seems to be so 
absent from most Protestants and 
earnest secular reformers. Even in 
the case of much more normal con- 
verts this Catholic freedom is not 
always easily acquired, in some 
cases apparently never. 


This might be explained by a 


conscious or unconscious power of 
imitation. Hyde might be the kind 
of person who very easily acquires 
the color of his surroundings. But 
I do not believe that this is the true 
explanation. And my reason is this. 


Hives is absolutely himself in his 
mode of reaction to his former faith 


and his ex-comrades. It would be 
fantastic to suppose that the man 
who for twenty years was a Commu- 
nist would acquire from his new- 
found fellow Catholics with their 
theoretic and often superficial view 
of Communism and Communists his 
views about the ideology and the 
people he knows best. Yet in this 
too he is quite unerring in hitting 
what seems to me to be the most 
delicate and truest Catholic judg- 
ment. 
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From the start he lived the great 
Catholic distinction between Com- 
munism and Communists. Com- 
munism as Communism he con- 
demned root and branch. He be- 
lieved it to be thoroughly evil and 
thoroughly wrong. Where he tend- 
ed to differ from us in this was in 
the clarity and absoluteness of his 
attitude. Many Catholics, espe- 
cially those who claim to be broad- 
minded, are inclined to see elements 
of good in Communism, more hope- 
ful features about it. They find it 
hard, too, to believe that Commu- 
nists in practice can live up to the 
ruthlessness and immorality of its 
theory. 

Hyde knew what we meant about 
the first qualification and would 
have agreed that certain aspects of 
Communism taken in isolation had 
elements of good in them. But he 
saw as a whole, as a unified ideol- 
ogy, and the whole he knew so well 
from within was so entirely per- 
verse that it obliterated such ele- 
ments of good. And having been 
a Communist in the first ranks of 
the Party he had no difficulty what- 
ever in believing in its utter ruth- 
lessness. He must have privately 
shaken his head many times at our 
well-meant and would-be charitable 
efforts to see some good in Commu- 
nism as Communism. 

But when it came to Communists, 
the God-created human beings who 
devote their lives to the service of 
this perversion, his practical atti- 
tude was very different. I do not 
think I ever remember him judging 
a Communist as a man. Objective- 
ly, he would tell us about them, 
their personal behavior, their many 
unpleasantnesses; but this was re- 
lated historically, as a judgment of 
fact. 

So far from presuming to judge 
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them as human persons, his bias 


was quite the contrary. For him - 


these were human beings, often of 
naturally generous and _ idealistic 
character, always selflessly dedi- 
cated to their ideal, whose natural 
qualities had been perverted by the 
real evil, Communism. 


F ROM this clear distinction has 
sprung the special quality of Doug- 
las Hyde’s tireless work both in writ- 
ing and speaking —he must have 
spoken at more Catholic meetings 
in the last three years than any 
other Catholic has achieved in a life- 
time. Communism is evil. It can- 
not be appeased. It must be known 
and understood as such. But Com- 
munists themselves are witnesses to 
the fact that Communism has tried 
to fill a yawning spiritual, moral 
and social gap left open by non- 
Communists. Because Christians 
and others have neglected an im- 
mense social duty, and in neglect- 
ing this have allowed a a great spir- 
itual and moral void to grow, Com- 
munism has developed and good 
men have been deceived into its 
service. 


I. is interesting to note that Hyde’s 
political reactions are wholly in har- 


mony with these principles. War 
against Communism seems to him 
an absolute disaster, since the con- 
sequences of any war must provide 
the raw material on which Commu- 
nism thrives. Whoever nominally 
wins or loses, Communism in some 
shape or form can be the only ulti- 
mate gainer. He understands too 
that if social conditions in the West 
have proved a breeding ground for 
Communism, then nothing can pre- 
vent the growth of Communism in 
the East save a radical reform of 
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infinitely worse social conditions 
there. 

But social conditions are not the 
only thing, nor even the most im- 
portant thing. Emerging from a 
life dedicated in its every part to 
the service of an ideal which he 
now understands to be wholly evil, 
he looks at this civilization which 
we sometimes like to call Christen- 
dom, and he asks himself how it 
can be expected that the diabolic 
force of Communism can be suc- 
cessfully met by practical atheism, 
the pursuit of second-rate, petty 
ideals, wholesale selfishness and 
apathy. Only a practical zeal for 
the highest, for the service of God 
and the true end of human life, can 
match and overcome the practical 
Communist zeal for a new and tidy 
order which, however perverted and 
ultimately hopeless, does seem to 
promise a better world to millions. 
Anyway, whether the millions con- 
sciously want it or not, Commu- 
nism knows how to make them 
want it for fear of even worse. 

And when it comes to Catholics 
themselves, Douglas Hyde recog- 
nizes the general goodness, the 
sense and sanity, the inner great 
ideal, which governs Catholic lives. 
He is a Catholic himself and deeply 
proud of it. But measured against 
the reckless, perverted idealism of 
Communism, as well as measured 
against the possible heights of the 
Catholic vocation, he is apt to shake 
his head. ‘ 

But in his Catholic faith, he 
knows, as we all know, that the 
final test is not after all a triumph 
over even Communism; it is that a 
man shall live his life in the love, 
obedience and service of God. I 
imagine that in these times he finds 
great consolation in that truth. 





Tuese are two things you can do 
with “Howdy-Doody.” You can 
congratulate the people who are re- 
sponsible for the program, and you 
can censure them in hearts and 
spades. 

“Howdy-Doody” is quite harm- 
less. For keeping it so, you can 
congratulate the producers. That 
such is a backhanded compliment is 
definitely intended. But, the impact 
of the innocuous characters and 
situations on a small child are 
amazing. Almost every night I am 
told of the ridiculous exploits of 
Banana Louie, Flub-a-dub, Clara- 
belle and a host of others. 

While the son-and-heir’s fond- 
ness for all of them seems quite 
equally apportioned, I must own, 
not without a blush, that there is 
one character I have reluctantly 
grown to care for. She is Princess 
Summer - Fall - Winter - Spring, as 
cute a little Indian puppet as you’ve 
ever seen. I suppose I like her so 
much because any time Billy wants 
to get something out of his small 
sister he simply reminds her that if 
she does what he wants she will be 
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“just like the princess.” Since I am 
inclined to regard the lass as a 
princess in very fact, I’m inclined 
also to be fond of her prototype. 

You may gather, though, that 
there is very little substance in 
Howdy-Doody. Think of the oppor- 
tunities they are missing. They have 
all the ingredients to capture the 
childish imagination and interest. 
They now have that interest, but 
there it ends. What good are they 
doing the children who follow the 
exploits of this admixture of pup- 
pets and human beings through ri- 
diculous meanderings on the televi- 
sion screen? 

They don’t even take the obvious 
opportunity to stress such natural 
virtues as cleaning your teeth reg- 
ularly, though a well-known dental 
cream is a sponsor. They don’t 
stress good manners, obedience to 
“your mummy” and so on. Ah, 
well, chalk up another program for 
the “lost chance” department of 
America’s fastest growing commu- 
nications medium. Now, if I had the 
chance to do a TV show for kids, 
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Commercials. Everywhere you go, 
as soon as someone in the crowd 
finds out you are in any way con- 
nected with broadcasting, up pops 
the question: “Can’t something be 
done about the length (or the con- 
tent) of those horrid commercials?” 
I agree that the vast majority of 
them are terrible, an insult, dim 
witted, etc. 

My sister, whose husband is still 
going to and from hospitals as a re- 
sult of a bomber crash almost two 
years ago, listens to soap operas, 
reluctantly, “But, you start listen- 
ing to the darn things and, well...” 
Well, she timed one one day. Ap- 
proximately eight minutes of com- 
mercials and assorted story intro- 
ductions (mostly commercials), five 
minutes of dialogue and the rest, 
music. 

I don’t know what can be done 
about them by us humble listeners. 
We have virtually no control over 
them except, as this column stated 
once before, at the rather impracti- 
cal point of sale for the products 
advertised. Actually, the whole mat- 
ter rests in the hands of the ad 
agencies, the networks and stations 
and the advertiser himself. 

As long as the present methods 


sell (1) air time and (2) goods and: 


services, the boys in control are not 
going. to change a winning game. If 
a miracle happened and they all 
suddenly developed a sense of re- 
sponsibility, then there might be a 
change in advertising techniques. 
Until that happy day comes, we 
might just as well be resigned, I 
suppose. Now, if I had the chance 
to control some of these big network 
shows, I'd... . 


S reaxine of advertising, this col- 
umn remarked in January that 
under the tax set-up in force during 
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the last war, advertisers swarmed 
all over radio buying time with ex- 
cess profits, or some such, thus cre- 
ating a tremendous boom in the in- 
dustry. We further opined that 
unless something were done to 
change that tax arrangement, the 
same thing would happen with the 
increase of government spending, 
etc., in the present emergency. 

Well, lo and behold, the indus- 
try people got a ruling the other day 
from the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. The Association of National 
Advertisers (ANA) did the inquir- 
ing. Headline in Broadcasting mag- 
azine: “No Tax Crackdown, ANA 
Is Assured.” So, the government 
policy on deducting from taxes 
money spent in advertising is not 
changed from the policy set in 1942. 
That policy gave what appears to 
be, from the wordage and from the 
record, a wide choice to the adver- 
tiser in the allocation of his dough- 
ray-me to advertising. Result now? 
Same as during World War II, for 
sure. You watch. Radio and TV are 
going to have another boom on their 
hands. 

The hope is that the industry will 
make good use of the new money for 
expanding their program fare into 
more worthwhile fields. As we said 
in January, it may just happen that 
the curtailment of set manufactur- 
ing might effect TV adversely. If the 
number of sets in homes cannot go 
too much higher than the present 
eleven million odd, then most ad- 
vertisers will probably begin throw- 
ing the bulk of their money into 
radio for the wider coverage it 
offers. 

This might mean that TV will be 
forced to produce shows on smaller 
budgets which might make for 
greater ingenuity being employed 
on the part of program producers, 
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the development of new, and less 
expensive talent, etc. It just might. 
Now, if I had the chance to spend 
some of this new advertising money 
in radio and TV, I’d.... 


Some PRoGRAM Notes: One of the 
very finest of all TV dramas hit the 
airwaves on the last Sunday in Jan- 
uary. Mentioned here purely and 
simply because it shows what TV 
can do. It was a radio adaptation 
of the book The Great Escape which 
told the thrilling tale of a prisoner- 
of-war break by some British offi- 
cers from Stalag Luft III in the war. 
It was beautifully done from point 
of view of script, acting, sets—the 
works. At our house, we sat on the 
edge of our living room chairs dur- 
ing the entire show. Congratula- 


tions to NBC, Philco and all who had 
a hand in the job. 
The Big Show which replaced the 


Catholic Hour on the NBC network 
seems to be living up to its name 
from all you hear about it. What 
happened to the Catholic Hour? It 
was moved, among other reasons, 
in the hope that more NBC stations 
would carry it. The box score? Be- 
fore the time change, 103 NBC sta- 
tions carrying. As of now, 144 NBC 
stations carrying the program in- 
cluding, at long last, WLW in Cin- 
cinnati which, despite continual 
howls of protest, hasn’t carried the 
program for some fourteen years. 
One-forty-four—the largest number 
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of stations carrying the program in 
its more than twenty years on the 
air. 


CConmutensvens to a small group 
of wonderful Catholics in Wilming- 
ton, Del., who call themselves the 
Catholic Forum of the Air. They’ve 
been on every Sunday afternoon for 
a long, long time with a variety of 
program fare which is a joy to hear. 
They do dramas, round-tables, 
straight talks, recordings made 
abroad by members on Holy Year 
pilgrimage, etc. They also inspired 
the formation of the Catholic Broad- 
casters Association and run its 
headquarters on no money and lots 
of willing volunteer labor. 

Do you like the very best in Cath- 
olic music? A suggestion: Get hold 
of some Allegro recordings made by 
the St. Philip Neri Choristers 
(Bronx, N.Y.) under the direction 
of James B. Welch. (They also sing 
under the name of the Welch Cho- 
rale). Here is a wonderful group 
of amateurs who sing for the love 
of singing and of the music of the 
Church. Tops? Yes, and more, li- 
turgically correct according to Motu 
Proprio and Mediator Dei. 

Back to those commercials again. 
If you see or hear something you 
like, write a letter about it. If you 
see or hear something you don’t 
like, don’t buy it and tell the grocer 
or the druggist why you’re not buy- 
ing it. You never can tell. 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ine Gynt.—It was my ambition at 
one time to learn enough Norwegian to 
be able to read Ibsen’s great morality 
play in the original verse. It is cer- 
tainly an earnest of its immortality 
that it should have survived in English 
in spite of the Archer translation 
which had lines like: “Come you to 
ope for me a door?” or “Gaze not down 
. so.” It was the Archer script which 
the Theater Guild bravely used in 1923 
in the production staged by Komisar- 
jevsky with sets by Lee Simonson} with 
Grieg’s musical score and young Jo- 
seph Schildkraut as Peer. ANTA now 
has a version by Paul Green which is 
soundly colloquial but not at all poetic. 
As in 1923, Acts I, II and III comprise 
Part I and Acts IV and V, Part II. The 
cuts seem about the same with the ship- 
wreck omitted and more pageantry 
than sense made of the madhouse. 

John Garfield’s Peer Gynt is more of 
a rural “tough guy” without the fey 
quality of Schildkraut’s boy braggart, 
and when Garfield ages he is a self- 
made businessman rather than an ad- 
venturer, but his Peer has vigorous 
vitality and a solid strength of will that 
makes one credit his self-assurance. 

The parable of the man who deifies 
his own ego as a great sinner only to 
find at the end that the devil doesn’t 
consider him worth taking was also 
dramatized by Rostand, but in the 
French drama it is Don Juan in Venice 
who discovers he is doomed for eter- 
nity to be a marionette showman just 
as Peer Gynt is sought out by the 
Buttonmolder to be melted up as 
worthless material. 

“But what is being oneself?” asks 
Peer. “To be oneself is to slay oneself” 


(Archer) and in the words of the Gos- 
pel, “For whosoever will save his life, 
shall lose it.” Peer’s only hope of sal- 
vation lay in Solveig’s love and sacri- 
fice. 

Although it is apparent that some 
reviewers are not yet quite sure what 
Peer Gynt is about in trying to find out 
how to be “himself,” Lee Strasberg’s 
direction seemed to keep the theme 
well in the forefront in Part I but 
moved more deviously toward the 
climax in Part II where Ibsen insists on 
interpolating some satire of interna- 
tional politics in the Sahara and of 
Nietzschean philosophy in the Cairo 
madhouse which latter makes a bad 
break in the dramatic structure that 
might be better served by the difficult 
shipwreck. That Ibsen also made Peer 
a scapegoat for the foibles of his own 
countrymen also obscures the main 
issue. 

ANTA’S production, however, merits 
full praise. Oenslager’s immensely 
clever basic set is of a curving stair- 
way of stone slabs ending in wooden 
columns on a turntable and when this 
is set at different angles it becomes 
with minor changes, Aase’s windmill; 
the bride’s cottage; a mountainside; 
the Troll’s underground kingdom and, 
with another backdrop in Part II, it 
fits equally well into the desert scenes. 

The choreography by Valerie Bettis 
is varied and dramatic and Sono Osato 
is full of allure as the gold-digging 
Anitra. Mildred Dunnock is Aase, 
Peer’s Mother, and Pearl Lang is a 
charming Solveig who divests herself, 
by her gay dancing at the wedding, 
of some of the melancholy attached to 
her by Grieg’s song. Grieg’s score, by 


















the way, has given way to the rather 
exotic harmonies of Lan Adomian 
played on Near East instruments by 
Hillel and Aviva from Israeli. I cannot 
say that I missed Grieg at all. 

Discounting a dignified production 
with Paxinou of Lorca’s House of 
Bernarda Alba and its perpetual gloom, 
ANTA has now redeemed all expecta- 
tions in this rarely fine revival of Peer 
Gynt which should certainly be wel- 
comed on Broadway.—At the Anta 
Playhouse. 


|, ar aT Noon.—Cowardice, pure 
and simple, prevented my reading for 
several years Arthur Koestler’s story 
of the downfall of a Communist Party 
leader until one day chance placed 
Darkness at Noon in my hands and it 
left such a serrated scar on my mem- 
ory that I knew in advance what the 
play would do to me if it were as stag- 
gering as the book. It is. 

Sidney Kingsley, with the co-opera- 
tion of Frederick Fox, the designer, 
has translated the subjectivity of 
Rubashov’s prison reveries into flash- 
backs into which Rubashov walks from 
his cell but the flashbacks are staged 
with such imagination and _ variety 
that although the dankness of solitary 
confinement is suggestively present 
there is no monotony of action. 

A prison can never be an inspiring 
background, least of all the terrible 
Lubianka dungeons in Moscow. Even 
Fidelio with Beethoven’s music is a 
melancholy memory; Darkness at Noon 
is a haunting and cruel one. It is stiff 
punishment to be reminded of the 
ruthlessness of which men are capable, 
and in the play as in the story anyone 
with a flicker of humanity is instantly 
liquidated. The exception is the Tsar- 
ist prisoner whom everyone has for- 
gotten. 

Koestler’s novel undertook to de- 
velop the psychology of the Party 
leader who after strong resistance 
agrees to read a false confession of 
disloyalty at his trial. Kingsley’s play 
relies on the compelling performance 
of Claude Rains as Rubashov. The 
Governor of the prison, Ivanoff, Ruba- 
shov’s former comrade in arms, has 
decided that the best way to bring 
Rubashov to terms is to leave him alone 
with his memories. 

Ivanoff is trying to soak his own con- 
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science clean with alcohol; Rubashov 
has kept himself too active to think. 
The steel lock of his will power having 
withstood Nazi torturers in Berlin, lias 
forced him to be merciless to weak- 
lings as well as to anyone suspect by 
the Party, including his innocent young 
secretary, Luba, who loved him. 

Haunted by these ghosts in the lone- 
liness of his cell, Rubashov is on the 
point of telling Ivanoff that he will go 
through the farce of a confession that 
he may live to see the fruition of his 
dreams in the Soviet domination of the 
world. Subconsciously he realizes that 
unless the end can justify the means, 
he can never strangle the cry of his 
conscience. But Ivanoff disappears 
and in his place is Gletkin, the pre- 
historic brute and inhuman automaton, 
representative of the new generation 
educated by the Party. 

Rubashov, facing the futility of his 
dream, broken physically and men- 
tally, agrees to anything to gain the 
peace of oblivion. During his last hour, 
the still human heart of the old Impe- 
rial officer keeps Rubashov in tapped 
conversation until the firing squad is 
ready. 

Mr. Rains’ performance is restrained 
but the restraint is like a Boulder Dam 
on uncalculated power. His Rubashov 
is a sternly self-disciplined “idealist” 
—in a perverted sense—whose merci- 
less decisions secretly cicatrize the 
heart he denies and give him none of 
the sadistic satisfaction enjoyed by 
Gletkin, played for all his brutal worth 
by Walter J. Palance. Alexander 
Scourby’s Ivanoff is a rather routine 
characterization but Philip Coolidge’s 
prisoner 402 has distinct individuality. 
So has Will Kuluva’s Luigi, and Kim 
Hunter is a gentle and devoted Luba. 

Darkness at Noon is agonizing but 
full-blooded theater. Will Koestler’s 
message reach any of the people who 
need it?—At the Alvin. 


Fite D’OyvLy Carte OperRA Co.—Foot- 
lights—a solid line of them—are actu- 
ally functioning again at the St. James 
which means that with circumambient, 
planetary benevolence the D’Oyly 
Cartes are paying us their periodic 
trans-hemispheric visit to prove to us 
once again what fun Gilbert and Sulli- 
van can be when played by very intel- 
ligent people with very fine voices. The 
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new tenor, Neville Griffiths, does full 
credit to his native Wales and Yum- 
Yum is more than appropriate as no- 
menclature for Margaret Mitchell. 
Then, of course, besides the rest of 
the happy company there is always 
Darrell Fancourt, whose voice matches 
his presence and that most nimble 
of comedians, the treasured Martyn 
Green, who always seems to have a 
new trick in his pocket no matter how 
many encores he may get. Though 
technically no fan for G&S, I can shout 
hurrah with the rest of New York for 
the D’Oyly Cartes!—At the St. James. 


= GREEN Bay TreEE.—Mordaunt 
Shairp’s disturbing drama which first 
brought Sir Laurence Olivier to Broad- 
way in 1933 has now been revived by 
Shepard Traube with Joseph Schild- 
kraut as Mr. Dulcimer and Denholm 
Elliott, who played both twins in Ring 
Round the Moon, in Olivier’s former 
role of young Julian. These are the two 
key characters in a tragedy focused on 
the susceptibility of adolescence to 
environment and education. The youth 
in question was actually double- 
doomed. As David Owen, a half or- 
phan, he lived neglected by a drunken 
penniless father; as Julian Dulcimer. 
he was reared in effete luxury by a 
dilettante who had bought the little 
boy of eight to satisfy a whim and pro- 
vide himself with an alter ego. 

Julian tries to break the golden fet- 
ters when he falls in love with a 
wholesome girl veterinary who cures 
his fox terrier but the corrosion of Mr. 
Dulcimer’s hedonism has eaten too 
deep into his spirit. The real father, 
now a lay preacher, risks his life to 
save the son he sold into slavery but 
his efforts and the girl’s are too late. 
But perhaps Julian even as David 
Owen with old Owen’s alcoholism 
might also have sunk with his inher- 
ited weakness? In all events the nasty 
implications which were read by some 
into the former production are now 
not discernible and the play is no 
weaker. 

Mr. Schildkraut is a very gifted and 
intelligent actor. He reveals unerringly 
the sinister psychology of Dulcimer 
but plays him rather more as a French- 
man or cosmopolitan than as a British 
squire—even an aesthetic one. Mr 
Dulcimer’s imperturbable hauteur has 


a hint of slyness and his boredom is 
petulant. Mr. Elliott contrives to arouse 
some sympathy for Julian in an ingen- 
uous youthfulness and Anne Crawford 
(seen in Trio) makes much more of a 
person of the girl. Mercer McLeod has 
the needed downright honesty as 
Owen but it is Francis Compton as 
Trump, the butler “sans reproche” 
who demonstrates the perfect combi- 
nation of social reserve with quizzical 
wit. It is one of the best parts and 
was once played by Leo G. Carroll. 

The most serious defect lies in the 
set—something unusual on the Ameri- 
can stage. Raymond Sovey may have 
been hampered by a budget but Dul- 
cimer’s Mayfair flat, whose perfection 
of taste is part of the script and whose 
silvery walls were reflected in fabu- 
lous Venetian mirrors in Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’ former set, is now a sec- 
ond-rate room with an_ execrable 
oil painting and chairs and drab tan 
walls. 

A bad slip in direction is also notice- 
able in the arranging of the flowers 
from Dulcimer’s country place which 
is stage business for the opening and 
closing of the play. The flowers actu- 
ally were a few stalks of iris and three 
wilted tulips which Dulcimer stuck in 
a ten cent vase and lost both the laughs 
and the build-up of character he 
would have won had they been placed, 
with the preciousness dear to the Gar- 
den. Club, as a composition in a bowl. 

The Green Bay Tree should certainly 
warm the cockles of Messrs. Attlee and 
Bevan —their inheritance might have 
been Julian’s salvation!—Now closed. 


, ny IN THE PAWNSHoP.—-Inevita- 
bly A. B. Shiffrin’s fantastic comedy 
invites comparison with Sir James 
Barrie and Saroyan. Lizzie Shaw, the 
heroine is Peter Pan in reverse; Peter 
wanted to be more of a real boy and 
Lizzie is determined to get to a Never 
Never Land and be less of a real girl. 
Saroyan enters with the motley cus- 
tomers of the pawnshop presided over 
by old Hilary who is the fulcrum of the 
action and the play. It was obviously 
quite impossible for Eddie Dowling to 
have read the play without reading 
himself into it and no one else could 
possibly play Hilary better. Joan Mc- 
Cracken also plays Lizzie with balletic 
grace and humor and looks at home in 
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all the odd costumes she discovers in 
the shop. Why she is dressed up as a 
deckhand for the climax was never 
made clear. 

The other parts, of the young writer, 
the clarinet player (an actual virtuoso, 
Willie Lewis), the drunk, the gangster 
and the literary agent are all very well 
played; the set by Blankenchip is full 
of interest and the incidental music 
by Will Irwin an attractive accom- 
paniment. The basic trouble seems to 
lie in Mr. Shiffrin’s logic. Granted 
that a girl finds the traffic of modern 
life too complicated, particularly when 
married to a gangster, and that she 
takes refuge in the pawnshop, her ob- 
session for the sixteenth century re- 
mains inexplicable, as the sixteenth 
century happened to be the heyday of 
picaresque gangsterism. 

Both her old family friend, Hilary, 
and the young writer then agree that 
the only cure for her obsession is to 
stop running away from the gangster 
and defy him once for all but since 
she insists on doing this without the 
benefit of the police it results in the 
gangster shooting at Hilary and Hilary 
making such good use of an ancient 
gun in self-defense that Lizzie, finding 
herself free to marry the writer, de- 
cides the twentieth century is an excel- 
lent period. It only remains for old 
Hilary to die peaceably of a heart at- 
tack alone in his shop to musical ac- 
companiment. 

Eddie Dowling is always a kindly 
host and he makes sure that the audi- 
ence as well as his customers enjoy 
themselves in his shop. Among the 
livelier moments provided by Joan 
McCracken and the cast is the literary 
agent’s recipe for exploiting a short 
story. Mr. Shiffrin has provided five 
customers for the pawnshop but it 
would have given more variety if there 
had been a larger number. We feel 
that Hilary was entitled to one good 
business deal and also wish that the 
rather ugly little references to sex had 
been eliminated as Angel in the Pawn- 
shop has a great deal more charm and 
originality than the routine comedy.— 
At the Booth. 


| rm II.—Largesse in a royal way 
was New York’s gift to her citizens 
when Margaret Webster’s production of 
Richard II with Maurice Evans was re- 
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vived at City Center. There was never 
an empty seat in the huge theater. 
Based on the traditions of the Old Vic, 
this Richard is one of the most famous 
productions of our era; it is also Mr. 
Evan’s greatest role. He gives full value 
not only to the splendor of the poetry 
but the lurking wit. 

This time, Kent Smith’s boldly reso- 
lute Bolingbroke was a striking foil for 
Richard’s deviations. So was Louis 
Hector’s Northumberland. Frederic 
Warlock gave heroic stature to John of 
Gaunt and the immortal tribute to “this 
sceptered isle,” and Reynolds Evans 
made a very human old gentleman out 
of the flustered Duke of York but, al- 
though Betsy Blair was properly child- 
ish, her young Queen lost the full 
lyricism of her scenes. 

I was freshly impressed by the gen- 
ius of those tender flashes of the 
Queen’s love in the midst of the mount- 
ing tragedy and by the intimate 
poignancy Shakespeare adds to Rich- 
ard’s and also to Lear’s loneliness when 
they recall their onetime, pets—the 
younger king, his charger, the roan 
Barbary and the old man, the little 
dogs Tray and Blanch. 

In Richard II there is the germ of 
the great theme of King Lear. Selfish, 
proud and even venal in Acts I and II, 
suffering begins to develop Richard’s 
submerged nobility and when the 
young groom risks his life to visit his 
old master in his dungeon, the ex-King 
responds with gentle humility. 

The original décor of David Ffoulkes 
was followed by Ben Edwards, and 
Robert Graves’s musical score added 
as much as ever to the production, par-' 
ticularly the flute in the scenes with 
the Queen. Mr. Evans still has his 
own most effective costumes. May he 
reappear in them many times again!— 
Now closed. 


a Rose Tattoo. — Had Tennessee 
Williams’s new play been listed as a 
tragedy it would still have been in the 
lowest category but to hail it as a “folk 
comedy” stamps it as a travesty of 
human decencies. Acts I and II are 
disarming, brimful of warm emotion 
and humor. Act III is out of focus with 
any decent principles. The scene is 
on the Gulf Coast near Mobile in a 
village populated mostly by Sicilians. 
In Act I, Serafina Delle Rose (ex- 
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traordinarily well played by Maureen 
Stapleton) loses the husband she wor- 
ships and places his ashes in an urn 
beside her statue of our Lady in defi- 
ance of her pastor. Having vowed 
fidelity to Rosario’s memory, she dis- 
covers that he had been unfaithful. 
The shock shatters her but a chance 
meeting with another truck driver 
revolutionizes her attitude. In Act III 
Serafina smashes the urn and blows 
out the vigil light before the Madonna. 
Before the curtain falls, Sarafina has 
unlocked her back door to her lover 
and her fifteen-year-old daughter is on 
the road to ruin. 

The love affair between little Rosa 
and the sailor she met at a high school 
dance is a tribute to the American 
Navy but just as surely an insult to 
young Italy. Rosa is no Juliet encom- 
passing her passion with a sacrament 
and it requires all the stamina of the 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Few are now left 
of the original cast in Cole Porter’s 
version of The Taming of the Shrew.— 
At the Shubert. 

May 


Souty Paciric.—Mary Martin and 
Ray Middleton still head the original 
‘ast. The Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 
as tickets (MU 2-1000).—At the Ma- 
jestic. 


February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Carol 
Channing is back as the 1950 “gold- 
digger” in an otherwise not very clever 
but very scantily clad musical.—At the 
Ziegfeld. 

March 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.—The 
prize play in which Ethel Waters is 
better than ever as a Negro Mammy. 
As the two children she cares for, 
Julie Harris and Brandon de Wilde are 
equally fine. An unusual play.—At the 
Empire. 
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sailor to remain true to the vow he 
made before the Madonna — at Sera- 
fina’s insistence—to respect the virtue 
of her daughter. This is the scene 
which has been described as having 
“all the lyric rapture and sincerity of 
young poetry.” There doesn’t actually 
seem any point to Act III unless Mr. 
Williams believes that a full return to 
the lusts of paganism is a happy end- 
ing. It is a real tragedy that a play- 
wright who has such gifts of sympathy 
and human understanding as he has 
shown should have written any scenes 
so degrading as the closing one of The 
Rose Tattoo. 

The future of the play when it 
opened in New York was in the bal- 
ance with the odds against success. 
The “rave” notices with which it was 
greeted guaranteed standees the sec- 
ond night. Will the public agree with 
the press?—At the Martin Beck. 


REVIEWED 


THE Happy Time.—Bawdy family 
comedy of French Canadians.—At the 
Plymouth. 


November 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—Neatly written 
comedy by the experienced French 
playwright, Louis Verneuil with Ce- 
leste Holm and Reginald Owen. The 
scene is Washington, D.C., and it’s all 
in good taste and very pleasant enter- 
tainment.—At the Music Boz. 


SEASON IN THE SuN.—Bad taste is 
the chief characteristic of Wolcott 
Gibbs’ comedy of Fire Island where 
the least objectionable people are the 
alcoholics. Bad language and _ bad 
weather are equally noisy at the finish. 
—At the Cort. 


December 


CALL ME MapaM.—From Ethel Mer- 
man to Paul Lukas; from Berlin songs 
to Lindsay and Crouse’s script; from 
Robbins’ dances to Raoul Pene Du 
Bois’ décor, it’s all lively, attractive 
and amusing.—At the Imperial. 
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January, 1951 


TuHE Lapy’s NOT FoR BURNING.—John 
Gielgud and Pamela Brown shine in 
Christopher Fry’s brilliant poetic com- 
edy.—At the Royale. 


BELL, Book ANp CANDLE.—Rex Har- 
rison with Lilli Palmer are perfectly 
cast in Van Druten’s sly comedy of a 
witch in Manhattan.—At the Barry- 
more. 


Guys AND DoLLs.—An engaging mu- 
sical founded on a Damon Runyon tale 
in which Sarah Brown, the sergeant 
in a Bowery Mission converts a Broad- 
way gambler. Music and lyrics by 
Frank Loesser, sets by Jo Mielziner, 
directed by George S. Kaufman.—At 
the Forty-sixth. 


THE Country GirL.—A drama of the 
theater by Clifford Odets with Paul 
Kelly and Uta Hagen.—At the Lyceum. 


February 


SECOND THRESHOLD.—A posthumous 
play by Philip Barry revised by Robert 
Sherwood which treats a timely sub- 
ject with wit and great understanding. 
Finely written and also very finely 
acted by Clive Brook, supported by 
Margaret Phillips and Hugh Reilly.— 
At the Morosco. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY.—Raucousfarce_ 
revived for Gloria Swanson in which 
José Ferrer is a paranoiac producer 
and William Lynn is very funny as a 
lunatic.—At the Fulton. 


Bess You ALL.—A revue with Mary 
McCarty, Jules Munshin, Pearl Bailey 
and Valerie Bettis in which Pearl 
Bailey’s two songs and Bettis’ two 
dances have the best material. Gener- 
ally disappointing and thoroughly in- 
decent in some of the show girls’ cos- 
tumes.—At the Mark Hellinger. 


The Sacring Bell 


By KATHARINE KENDALL 


| suspended on the Cross. Our thoughts 


and fears 


eclipse two thousand years. 


Christ on the altar every day, for me 


and you 
is offered too. 


Not Calvary enacted twice, but time 


and me 
drawn into Calvary. 








New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


Quorum. By Phyllis Bentley. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, $3.00. 
“When it comes to those invisible ac- 

tions we call feelings and thoughts,” 

Phyllis Bentley says in one of her 

books of criticism, “the novel is im- 

mensely more able (as yet) than any 

other art form to depict them.” Her 
present novel is an almost perfect 
demonstration of what the skilled nov- 
elist can do with “invisible actions.” 

She has seized upon a highly arbitrary, 

and in her hands eminently workable, 

device that severely limits external 
action. 

Except for summary and flashback, 
the action of this book takes place 
within a single day. And the entire 
day’s action is further funneled into 
an evening’s committee meeting. Her 
committee meets, the action goes back 
to the day’s activities of each member 
to the point of bringing him or her to 
the meeting, the committee transacts 
its business, and then parts. And into 
that tight framework the author fits the 
drama of a dozen lives. 

The scene is once again the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the locale now of 
a dozen of Miss Bentley’s novels. The 
Ashworth Textile Pageant Committee 
holds its second meeting under the 
chairmanship of Thomas Armitage, 
J.P., mill owner. Among the committee 
members are a brilliant woman scien- 
tist, a Communist Party member, a rug- 
ged representative of the working 
class, and a clean-cut young army vet- 
eran. 

This is a _ beautifully disciplined 
piece of writing, even the business min- 
utes show the richness of which Eng- 











lish prose is capable. There is humor 
and wry comment without bitterness 
about the “new way” of things in Eng- 
land today, with its detractors and de- 
fenders both heard from. And most of 
all there is a sense of human values 
(which does not, true, rise above hu- 
manism) which is most enheartening. 
Quorum is a richly adult book, one that 
demonstrates the subtleties of which 
the novel form is capable, and which 
is a justification—or rather, a triumph 
—of its being. 


The Balance Wheel. By Taylor Caldwell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

Miss Caldwell has two stories to tell 
in this solemn, overlong novel of hers. 
She has a family story, a saga in little 
of the brothers Wittmann, makers of 
precision tools, and a story of the 
machinations of those who “caused” 
the First World War, all wars. “Poli- 
ticians, generals, journalists,” her chief 
character muses. “And their lackeys, 
their employees and their employers— 
the armament makers.” This is Charles 
Wittmann’s summing up of the author’s 
thesis, surely a simplification, and by 
the end of the book an obsession. 

Equally flat and colorless is the 


author’s treatment of her characters. 
She plods with them ‘through five hun- 
dred pages of humdrum event unenliv- 
ened by a single memorable page. The 
only really skillful part of the book, 
and this is, it should be admitted, ex- 
tremely well handled, concerns the re- 
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lations between Charles and his broth- 
ers. There is suspense in the way 
Charles plays off one brother against 


another; he is, unfortunately, a smugly 


righteous fellow. 

It is a further misfortune that a cru- 
cial part of the plot, the saving of the 
plant for the family, hinges on a lie. 
“If the truth will not serve,” says one 
of the brothers, “one must use equivo- 
cation.” Now there’s a rather sizable 
chink in the armor of somebody cru- 
sading against “them,” and, as the au- 
thor intends, sincerely attempting to 
strike a blow against bigotry and 
prejudice. 


The Witch Diggers. By Jessamyn West. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.50. 

Miss Jessamyn West comes to this, 
her first novel, with a background of 
distinguished success in the _ short 
story form. In her stories she has used 
her Quaker and rural Indiana back- 
grounds to fine effect, for she has a 
developed style and an individual way 
of looking at things. Her very advan- 
tages prove to be drawbacks in the 
longer form. As a patchwork of a hun- 
dred sketches, so to speak, The Witch 
Diggers gets off to a hundred starts, yet 
it remains curiously static. For one 
thing, caricature does not, unlike char- 
acter, contribute line and movement to 
a novel, 

This story, then, is a_ series of 
vignettes centering around the ragged 
affairs of an Indiana poor farm at the 
turn of the century. Here Cate Conboy 
grows to womanhood, appalled by the 
eccentricities she sees around her, the 
queerness of the Conboys themselves— 
mistaken altruism leads her sister to 
expose herself before a Peeping Tom 
among the inmates; her brother goes so 
far as to castrate the former lover of 
his bride; her father is unfaithful to 
her mother—and the outright zaniness 
of the inmates. Shy and yet something 
of a tomboy, she is determined upon a 
smug suitor instead of the roving, but 
quite responsible, Christie Fraser she 
really loves. 

What Cate reacts against most of all 
is the pervading interest of all the 
others with sex and the human body, 
matters of sensuous and sniggering 
concern throughout the book. The in- 
mates who give this book its title are 
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two minor, tangential characters who 
dig in the ground, futilely, for the 
truth. Miss West, this time, has been 
unsuccessful in her own digging, ex- 
cept for the pay dirt she achieves in 
her dialogue, which is extremely rich 
in American idiom. 


A Breath of Air. By Rumer Godden. 
New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 
The situation of Shakespeare’s The 

Tempest has often been put into “mod- 

ern dress.” We all seem to have a 

Prospero, a Robinson Crusoe in us, and 

the wish to take off for the South Seas, 

or at least a Walden pond. Miss Rumer 

Godden, one of the most subtle stylists 

among contemporary novelists, has a 

go at the tempest story in A Breath of 

Air. She acknowledges her indebted- 

ness to Shakespeare’s plot, an indebt- 

edness carried so far as a paralleling 
of characters, but curiously she does 
not mention her debt to Barrie. But 
her Mr. van Loomis is certainly kin to 

Barrie’s Earl of Loam in The Admira- 

ble Crichton, even to being a rightful 

earl. 

Into an island fastness where Mr. 
van Loomis and his daughter live, sur- 
rounded by faithful “wogs” (“Adam 
was a wog,” says Miss Godden’s Fer- 
dinand) come, through accident to 
their private plane, a young London 
playwright and his pilot. (The latter, 
McGinty, is the author’s Apeneck 
Sweeney, symbol of our modern ills.) 
The points for civilization and for 
primitive simplicity are both given 
witty hearing. “Invent a coffee machine 
and you are on the way to the bomb,” 
says Mr. van Loomis, but at the end he 
too puts aside his wand and returns 
to his inheritance. This is a pleasant 
enough book, though by no means up 
to the author’s best. 


The Scarlet Sword. By T. E. Bates. 
Boston: Atlantic Press Book—-Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 

The Scarlet Sword is the smooth, 
shrewd product of a practiced hand at 
fiction. For a number of years Mr. 
Bates seems to have veered between 
work of artistic merit (one remembers 
his “Uncle Silas” stories of many years 
back) and popular novels written to 
fit the mood of the moment or to ex- 
ploit a trend. This novel employs both 
the author’s artistry and his journal- 
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istic sense of timeliness. Set in Kashmir 
at the time of the recent partition of 
India, it is a story of terror and vio- 
lence. For ironic contrast, all of the 
action takes place within the com- 
pound of a Catholic Mission. 

Mr. Bates’ characters, the priests and 
nuns of the mission, the English colonel 
and his wife, the war correspondent, 
Nurse McAllister, and the patients of 
the hospital await the expected Pathan 
raids and massacres according to their 
natures and their occupations. An at- 
tack on the mission is unthinkable, but, 
as the correspondent says, “The more 
unthinkable it is the more they think 
of it.” Many kinds of courage are 
shown in the swift carnage that occurs, 
but none is so courageous as timid 
Father Simpson of the “beautiful cow- 
like gentleness.” The Scarlet Sword is 
an odd combination of realism and 
nightmare; though not for the squeam- 
ish, it is an engrossing story told with 
urgency. 


The Disappearance. By Philip Wylie. 
New York: Rinehart & Co. $3.50. 
Mr. Philip Wylie, a man who has 

long been under the compulsion to 


invent things — popularized, pseudo- 
Freudian systems of morals in particu- 
lar—has contrived here, in this com- 
bined tract and novel, an end to the 


world as he knows it. The Disappear- 
anee shows what happens when, as it 
appears to the men, all the women in 
the world disappear; and simultane- 
ously, as it appears to the women, all 
the men disappear. His scene is most- 
ly Florida, his chief characters a phi- 
losophy professor and his Ph.D. wife. 
Some of the things that happen are 
amusing in a Swiftian way, but most 
of them are not. The actual world, 
even as Mr. Wylie misreads it, is a 
much better place than the brave new 
world he predicts for us. 

Here, in a book not without its por- 
nographic and blasphemous touches, is 
a syllabus of modern errors. The au- 
thor, convinced that virtue “balks” the 
“inner necessities” and that marriage 
is “a dirty thing that men do,” has a 
cockeyed notion of sex and of the 
Church’s position on the subject. Com- 
pletely lacking, as always, in humility 
and humor, he emerges from his long 
harangue with a ready-made two pants 
suit of pantheism and a ‘man-plus- 
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woman” concept that will save the 
world. This one has everything, even 
the traditional error on the definition 
of the Virgin Birth. An “unbook” this, 
and a pestilential one. 


The Faith of Mrs. Kelleen. By Katherine 
Mary Flannigan. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc. $3.00. 

Mrs. Katherine Mary Flannigan, the 
heroine of the Freedmans’ best-selling 
Mrs. Mike of a while back, now turns 
up as a yarn-spinner in her own right. 
In The Faith of Mrs. Kelleen she re- 
counts an incident in the life of a great- 
aunt back in Ireland. It all happened 
about eighty years ago. Rory, son of 
the widowed Honora Kelleen, takes two 
horses to sell at the fair. He does not 
return; his mother learns that he is be- 
ing held for the murder of a trader at 
the horse fair. 

Though her son is tried and con- 
victed, the widow Kelleen believes him 
innocent. She and Rory’s fiancée be- 
gin to question people, to look for wit- 
nesses, and to track down the mur- 
derer. Some years pass; Honora, be- 
fore she is committed to the work- 
house, stands outside the judge’s house 
in silent protest. When she dies, Mary 
Ellen and Rory’s lawyer take up the 
quest. Finally, through the help of a 
guilty conscience worked upon, could 
it be, by Honora’s spirit and the little 
people, the true story of what hap- 
pened in Ballina that day is revealed. 
The story is untouched by artistry or 
the intellectual interest, say, of the 
Archer-Shee case, but it is one simply 
and appealingly told. 


The Deluge. By Ian Niall. New York: 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.00. 

The impulse to disaster seems to be 
behind a great many novels these days. 
Novelists would appear bent on de- 
stroying our world in one way or an- 
other before the atomic bombers get 
around to it. The Damoclean sense 
lends a kind of frame of reference to 
Mr. Niall’s suspenseful and wonder- 
fully competent yarn about a disaster 
which is limited but none the less total 
for those it touches. 

His scene is the Welsh village of 
Hillside, dominated by a huge, unused 
reservoir, the Ling Dam. Mr. Niall be- 
gins his chronicle of the day the dam 
burst with old “Skinflint’” Adams, who 
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guards the Ling. There is a wonderful 
passage in which Adams and his mute 
wife argue with their fingers about the 
villagers below. The story shifts to 
house after house in Water Row, whose 
cottages line the sluiceway. There’s old 
Mr. Dow, who can “see” a forewarning 
of some disaster and drives his family 
daft with it; there’s Mary Douglas, 
whose bickering parents make her life 
a hell; and there’s shrewish Maggie 
Snell, the innkeeper’s wife. 

The author sketches in the lives and 
problems of his varied characters with 
a deft hand, and manages his suspense 
well. The final scene in the inn, just 
before the waters come, and of the 
deluge itself are an exciting climax to 
a smoothly worked-out yarn which 
doesn’t pretend to be anything else. 


The 13 Clocks. By James Thurber. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 
This book is exactly one hundred 

and twenty-four pages of the sheerest 

delight. In its pages Mr. Thurber de- 


serts the uncertainties and improbable 
possibilities of modern life, of limp 
women, flowery fields, and sad-eyed 
dogs for the certainties of “once upon 


a time.” The book begins with those 
magic words, and it has a beautiful 
princess in it; a very evil and quite 
properly bewitched duke; a fine hero, 
Prince Zorn of Zorna; and an extreme- 
ly handy and quite likable Golux with 
an indescribable hat. 

“We all have flaws,” sneers the Duke 
of Coffin Castle, “and mine is being 
wicked.” The Duke has murdered 
Now and stopped the castle’s clocks, 
and things look pretty slish indeed. 
Hercules and the Nine Northies had a 
picnic compared to the task set for 
Zorn, but of course he has the Golux 
(more than a mere Device) to help. 
Things look bad when the Golux’s hat 
suddenly becomes describable, but by 
the end the wicked duke has fallen 
victom to the blob of glup. Here are 
some of the most heartening events and 
charming words since Lewis Carroll. 


My Six Convicts. By Donald Powell Wil- 
son. New York: Rinehart & Co. $3.50. 

Sub-titled “A Psychologist’s Three 
Years in Fort Leavenworth,” this is an 
only slightly fictionized version of ac- 
tual case histories. That rather boring 
truism about truth and fiction certain- 
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ly applies here; it’s stranger all right. 
What there is of plot or organization 
centers around the psychologist’s pro- 
gram for getting the convicts to trust 
him and training a small group of cons 
to assist with his testing. It was an up- 
hill job. As one of the “six” said: “A 
con’s gotta be smart. How d’ya figger 
he can beat the cops if he can’t tell 
a circle from a square? You’re just 
wastin’ your time, Doc. This ain’t,no 
college.” (A remark which one doubts 
got itself made.) 

Aside from some amusing and re- 
vealing material on convicts and I.Q.’s, 
there is little substance to the book. 
The author pads it outrageously with 
long essays on prison reform and some 
highly salacious Sunday - supplement 
passages on bootleg sex at Leaven- 
worth. There are two Catholic 
touches: the mention of a devout Cath- 
olic surgeon who prays before “a mean 
piece of surgery” and a chapter on the 
chaplain. This last is mere anecdotal 
stuff; it no more gets inside its subject 
than the book gets beyond the smug 
surface of tests and measurements to 
the fundamental problems posed by 
penology. 


Never Give the Heart. By Ann Willets. 
New York: Random House. $3.00. 
The unfaithful wife is talking things 

over with her husband. “Do you 

know,” she asks, “what I’m afraid of?” 

“You’re afraid of a hundred and one 

things.” “No, just three. Where am I 

going, what am I becoming, is this all 

there is to life?” This sounds promis- 
ing enough, but it rapidly develops 
that the full life is being able to speak 
intelligently, live creatively, and be 

“above” money. When Anton was on 

a protracted stay in Venice with her 

lover she said: “I don’t know whether 

it’s right or wrong. I don’t let my- 
self think about that part of it. But in 
other people’s eyes it is wrong.” 

The characters in this novel are 
aware, through the immunity their 
abundance of money gives them, of a 
wide range of human actions. But 
they do not know the language of 
morality. They are dedicatedly de- 
cadent. “Fed up” with security and 
unable to do without it, they move 
through a series of liaisons, drunken 
parties, and humiliating incidents 
without grace or meaning. 
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For the writer with detachment and 
an uninvolved plane of judgment all 
this could be a rewarding subject. But 
Miss Willets, although she writes ex- 
tremely well, is defeated by it. In her 
book evil becomes fibrous and permeat- 
ing; and her happy ending is down- 
right cheating. F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
who might be considered godfather to 
the style and subject of this novel, 
knew better than that; he knew that 
the victor belongs to the spoils. 


The Whole Armor. By Faith Baldwin. 
New York: Rinehart & Co. $3.00. 
Faith Baldwin’s intent in this, her 

sixty-first book, was quite obviously to 

_ do a “serious” novel. Her protagonist 

is a minister, and his chief problem, 

apart from professional cares, is 
whether or not the girl with whom he 
is in love will be satisfied with the tra- 
ditional lot of the minister’s wife. But 
long practice in slick, contrived fiction 
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and stereotyped characters—her min- 
ister is “every smitch as good-looking 
as Mr. Gregory Peck”—-made another 
pot-boiler inevitable. This one has all 
the tear-jerking equipment, including 
the humbling of the hero by a bout of 
polio. 

The novel illustrates a cardinal error 
in modern fiction, whether slick or 
serious, and in modern thought as well. 
One might call it the law of persons. 
One of the many instances of it here is 
Elsie’s decision, after meeting her 
divorced husband Pete again, that the 
two persons who married one another 
“don’t exist any longer.” Paul Len- 
nox’s ministry, one observes grimly, 
steers through divorce and “not having 
children.” In one odd exchange the 
minister approves birth control, a 
shocked parishioner does not. Aill in 
all, it’s a tidy universe of benevolence, 
divorce, birth control, and nice people. 
Oh, yes, boy gets girl. 





Other New Books 


The: Pillar of Fire. By Karl Stern. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 
This autobiography of a Jewish 

psychiatrist, convert to Catholicism, 

touches upon many issues political, 
scientific, philosophical, historical, 
mystical. It might properly enough be 
approached from any one of several 
directions and might reasonably be 
subjected to a variety of tests; and it 
deserves a high rating from any fair, 
competent critic. A deeply interesting 
story, it is also an illuminating pres- 
entation of the case for Catholicism to 
the mid-twentieth century mind. It 
is unique too because of the author’s 

previous religion, his standing as a 

scientist, his detached objective judg- 

ment, his habit of formulating convic- 
tions in forthright fashion and justify- 
ing them inoffensively. 

Bavarian by birth, used to close con- 
tact with Catholics, Protestants, Free- 


thinkers, Nazis, Communists, Stern be- 
came a psychiatrist and engaged in re- 
search work at the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute in Munich. Groping through a 
maze of parties and principles, keeping 
his soul open to whatever seemed 
true and good, responding, like so 
many of his brethren, with a new at- 
tachment to Judaism in the face of 
persecution, he yielded only reluc- 
tantly to the appeal of Catholicism. 
Eventually he saw that the religion of 
his forefathers had found fulfillment in 
Christianity and that Jesus had given 
His teaching over to be preserved and 
interpreted by the Church He had 
founded. 

After taking refuge in Montreal, this 


“Israelite without guile” discovered 
Father Couturier, the Dominican 
priest-artist, friend of Matisse and 


Picasso; and his later meetings with 
Jacques Maritain and Dorothy Day led 
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to his conversion in 1943, two years 
after the baptism of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

A thirty-page letter to his brother 
(now living in voluntary poverty in 
Palestine) forms a fine piece of apol- 
ogetic, enumerating as it does the steps 
in this loyal Jew’s program toward 
Catholicism—although one or two sen- 
tences need clarification. 

In one of many passages which in- 
vite quotation, Dr. Stern points out 
that although psychoanalysis may dem- 
onstrate the basic psychological mech- 
anism involved in a conversion to, or 
a repudiation of, Christianity, it is 
wholly incompetent to pass upon the 
truth of Christianity. “Psychoanalysis, 
like all great discoveries of the human 
intellect, can be used to make ammu- 
nition for nihilists or to provide balm 
for the wounds of mankind.” It has 
made several valuable contributions, 
for example, by its insistence on the im- 
portance of love and by its affirmation 
of human dignity—one reason why it 
has been rejected “by Communists and 
Nazis alike.” Freud’s atheism “is an 
accident, his philosophy amateurish 
and contradictory”; but these can be 
separated from his psychology which, 
stripped of its materialism, presents an 
idea of human nature complementary 
to the teaching of theology. The book 
well deserves the $5,000 Christopher 
Award for 1950 which it has won. 

The last chapter by itself would 
make interesting and _ enlightening 
reading. Digest editors and pamphlet 
publishers, please take notice! 

JosEPH McSor ey. 


Miracle at Carville. By Betty Martin. 
Edited by Evelyn Wells. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 
It is probable that no word in the 

language has more terror-compelling 

connotations for most people than the 
word “leper.” The fear of leprosy, 
usually learned in childhood, probably 
stems from the oft-repeated Bible ref- 
erences with their frightening implica- 
tions. Until comparatively recent 
times, nearly all that the average per- 
son knew of leprosy came from this 
source. People were thrilled at the 
story of Father Damien and other such 
selfless missionaries, but regarded 
them all as martyrs, subject to almost 
certain contagion and death. No doubt 
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this public ignorance is in part to 
blame for the slow progress in con- 
quering the dread disease, which is 
now fortunately yielding to newly dis- 
covered drugs and treatments. 

Miracle at Carville is the intensely in- 
teresting story of Betty Martin and her 
heart-breaking, twenty-year battle with 
leprosy, now officially known as Han- 
sen’s disease; of her struggle for some 
sort of normal life; and of her final vic- 
tory and that of her husband, also a 
patient at Carville, which is the now 
well-known government leprosarium 
near New Orleans, staffed by Sisters 
of Charity and in charge of a great 
humanitarian, Dr. Frederick Andrew 
Johansen. Miracle at Carville is an im- 
portant social document as well as a 
moving human record. It is the worthy 
winner of one of the $5,000 Christo- 
pher Awards for 1950. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


From One Word. Selected Poems from 
Spirit 1944-1949. Edited by John 
Gilland Brunini. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. $2.50. 

This is the third anthology which the 
editors of Spirit have published since 
the magazine was founded fifteen years 
ago by the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. The event is one of signifi- 
cance. It testifies to a combination of 
vision and courage, generosity and 
discrimination on the part of its origi- 
nators, who have likewise been its 
mentors over the years. Further, it 
demonstrates that Spirit’s ideals and 
standards have proved an incentive to 
writers and a stimulus to readers. The 
fact of Spirit is an important one. It 
would be pleasant simply to leave it at 
that, for the book in question is not 
correspondingly important. 

Viewed in its entirety there is an 
essential pallor to this anthology—a 
sameness incompatible with the nature 
of true poetry. The fault it seems to 
me lies in two things: a generally un- 
distinguished use of conventional met- 
rical patterns (which may only reflect 
editorial preference) and a quality of 
poetic expression so uniformly aver- 
age as to prevent its being memorable. 

Individually there are many excel- 
lences; the vigor of Thomas Merton’s 
“Evening, Zero Weather”; the meticu- 
lous craftsmanship and provocative 
imagery of Sister Mary Jeremy’s “Saint 
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in Winter”; the quaint stillness of Al- 
bert Doyle’s “This Be for Death” (an- 
noyingly marred by a _ punctuation 
error not present in the original print- 
ing); the perfect lyric—reminiscent of 
Francis Thompson’s best—“To a Child 
Singing by Herself” by John Duffy, 
C.SS.R. 

We can be grateful for these and 
other selections. We can at the same 
time regret certain omissions. But an 
anthology is of its nature selective— 
even as poetry is selective—a fact of 
which Francis Maguire reminds us: 


“Poetry makes strange bedfellows— 
It builds a Noah’s Ark.” 


If we can refrain from conjuring up 
a picture of stiff and gaudy littl 
wooden figures, and can think seri- 
ously of the Ark, perhaps it will not 
seem too flippant to suggest that Spirit 
may well be helping to preserve Chris- 
tian poetry from the flood of paganism 
threatening to engulf it. 
ELIZABETH RING HANLON. 


Boswell’s London Journal, 1762-1763. 
Edited by Frederick A. Pottle. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. $5.00. 

During one of their fabulous eve- 
nings in the Mitre Tavern Oliver 
Goldsmith complimented Boswell on 
his clever method of drawing people 
out and making them talk. “Sir,” said 
Boswell, “that is next best to speaking 
myself.” “Nay,” Goldsmith replied, 
“but you do both.” Of that happy fact 
the great Life of Samuel Johnson has 
long been proof, of course. But to 
what a truly incredible degree Boswell 
did do both we are only just beginning 
to find out. This recently discovered 
London Journal, which runs to almost 
three hundred pages, covers only two 
years of its author’s life; and some 
forty-odd additional volumes must ap- 
pear if the publishers hold to their 
design of bringing out the Boswell ma- 
terial in its entirety. 

Certainly there has been nothing in 
the reception of this first one to dis- 
courage them. It might not be wise, 
though, to expect either critical or 
popular interest to continue at quite 
the pitch occasioned by the London 
Journal. In fact it is just possible 
that along about midway in the series 
all but the most intemperate Boswell 
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enthusiasts may decide they have had 
enough of him—that neither Boswell 
nor the whole eighteenth century (in- 
cluding Dr. Johnson) is that inter- 
esting. 

But that is the publishers’ bridge, 
and we must leave them the crossing 
of it. At this outset it would be hard 
not to find Boswell very interesting 
indeed—both intrinsically and by vir- 
tue of the peculiar circumstances sur- 
rounding the discovery of these per- 
sonal papers. That story, which Chris- 
topher Morley tells in his introduction 
to the present volume, is a sort of 
roman policier, with dauntless profes- 
sors of English and an army officer 
turned bibliophile as detectives and 
the Boswell material as the prey they 
stalk—a story nowise short of fantas- 
tic. The Lendon Journal itself covers 
Boswell’s most momentous and excit- 
ing period, when he was twenty-two 
years old, turned loose in London, and 
commencing the famous friendships 
which were to become his capital. 

It is a full record, and of the sort 
usually described in promotional cir- 
cles as “unblushing”: the implication 
of course being that blushes are in 
order. A much easier reaction to Bos- 
well’s accounts of his casual and grub- 
by amours is gentle boredom—or pity. 
What is fascinating about the book is 
its portraiture of a place and a time, 
and its revelation of an extraordinary 
personality and a mind that while 
adoring the surfaces of an age, still— 
and even thus early—could not help 
being uneasily aware of the spurious- 
ness of much of its brilliance, or of its 
crassness. Pau. DINKINS. 


Roman Collar. By Edward Roberts 
Moore. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 

One of the minor distinctions of the 
last decade has been its preponderant 
accumulation of “insight” material on 
the life of the Catholic priest. Good, 
bad, and frequently inaccurate books 
and movies have tumbled their details 
of this life into a staggering mass. To 
add anything significant to this gath- 
ered file would not appear an easy task, 
but Msgr. Moore has proved this seem- 
ing to be entirely wrong. In an easy 
and gracious narrative (about his own 
priestly life but not meant to be auto- 
biographical), he has written a story 
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of daily priestly routine that is highly 
instructive and informative. 

Msgr. Moore has achieved his proper 
focus on the priesthood in a simple 
enough way by answering the ques- 
tion: “What does a priest do all day?” 
Stringing the rapid events of his own 
priesthood along the skein of this 
query, he demonstrates the sheer 
“busyness” that routine can force 
upon a priest, any priest. 

He builds this theme with examples 
taken from his green years as an as- 
sistant to his present days as a pastor. 
There is a delightful aptness in the 
fact that green years and present days 
have a sameness of locale—Old St. 
Peter’s Church on Barclay Street in 
downtown New York. The work-a- 
day atmosphere that surrounds such 
a church serves as an expressive back- 
drop against which to present the 
work-a-day life of the priest. 

Msgr. Moore shows how detail in- 
volves a priest but he never lets us 
forget that detail, for a priest, carries 
about it the dignifying cloak of duty. 
Even the years spent as a specialist in 
Catholic Charities can be reduced to 
the detail of duty. This ideal is the 
great equalizer for all true priests, 
whatever their activity, drudging or 
dramatic. JAMES FINLEY. 


The Mosaics of Norman Sicily. By Otto 
Demus. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $18.50. 

Among the most magnificent monu- 
ments of Byzantine art are the 
churches and palaces of Cefalu, Pa- 
lermo and Monreale, built by the 
Norman rulers of Sicily in the twelfth 
century. After three centuries of Byz- 
antine rule, during which the people 
of the island had become almost wholly 
Greek in language, spirit and religion, 
there had followed two centuries of 
Arab rule during which about half of 
the island had adopted Arab culture 
and language. When the Normans 
came they found it useful to be tolerant 
toward their indigenous Greek and 
Mohammedan subjects, and to encour- 
age their artistic and cultural accom- 
plishments and traditions. 

The palaces built by the new rulers 
were made to reflect oriental splendor 
at its richest and best and the new 
churches, though planned in Western 
style as triple-nave basilicas, bore 
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Eastern cupolas and their walls were 
covered with exquisite mosaic paint- 
ings by Byzantine artists. Their ceil- 
ings were wrought by Arab artisans in 
the most ingenious techniques of stucco 
molding and wood carving. No really 
comprehensive and detailed descrip- 
tion of this Byzantine mosaic work in : 
Sicily has been available hitherto. The 
need has now been filled by the learned 
Austrian scholar who besides giving 
us an exhaustive description of all the 
material involved also offers an excel- 
lent introduction into some intriguing 
problems of Byzantine iconography. 
The author has succeeded also in 
identifying the active artists, sponsors 
and employers involved in the crea- 
tion of these mosaics. 

The learned research work of Dr. 
Demus is authenticated by more than 
two thousand footnotes. The 120 plates 
presenting 189 separate illustrations 
give an almost complete survey of what 
remains extant of twelfth century mo- 
saic work in Sicily and make the book 
a most valuable and all but indispensa- 
ble source and reference work for stu- 
dents of Byzantine art. 

THEODORE C, PETERSEN. 


A History of Philosophy. By Frederick 
Copleston, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop. Vol. I, $4.00; 
Vol. II, $4.50. 

To say that Father Copleston’s work 
fills a definite need is to be guilty of 
an understatement. Certainly nothing 
comparable to it exists in English. In 
his first volume the philosophy of 
Greece and Rome is presented and in 
the second, patristic and scholastic 
philosophy from Augustine to Scotus; 
Father Copleston promises us a third 
volume on Ockham, the later scholas- 
tics and the Renaissance before em- 
barking on the study of Descartes and 
the modern systems. On the medieval 
period alone, his work is therefore 
more generously detailed than even 
the expanded edition of Gilson’s Philos- 
ophie au Moyen Age. Though the au- 
thor’s scholastic point of reference is 
frankly acknowledged in the preface, 
the writing is by no means narrowly 
apologetic in character. It is a schol- 
arly, urbanely objective work, capably 
and professionally executed. 

Though designed as a text for under- 
graduates, it is neither a digest nor a 
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popularization. Father Copleston is 
writing for those who wish to under- 
stand “the logical development and 
interconnectedness of philosophical 
systems.” In scope and detail his first 
volume can take its place alongside the 
standard works on Greek philosophy. 
His second is memorable not only for 
its full treatment of Augustine and 
Thomas but particularly for its reliable 
account of the system of Duns Scotus. 
Even in the relatively short space at 
his disposal he does not fail to do jus- 
tice, e.g., to alternative verdicts con- 
tingent upon the possible authenticity 
of the Theoremata. However his work 
is not episodic; his account is com- 
plete. Indeed his treatment of lesser 
figures and schools is_ particularly 
noteworthy. 

As a sort of proof of the complete- 
ness and competence of their scrutiny, 
reviewers of technical works usually 
feel impelled to append a list of minor 
errata or bibliographical omissions. 
Though the present reviewer has 
striven manfully to fulfill this require- 
ment, the task has proven extraordi- 
narily difficult. Even when they are 
divergent, Father Copleston’s verdicts 
are judicious and objective and there 
are certainly no serious omissions in 
his bibliography. 

The relatively unique feature of this 
work lies in the fact that though the 
author is a painstaking historian, he 
is also a man of genuine philosophical 
insight. Consequently these are books, 
both readable and stimulating, for the 
educated amateur as well as for the 
professional philosopher. 

JAMES MAGUIRE. 


Enthusiasm. A Chapter in the History 
of Religion. By R. A. Knox. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $6.00. 
The most practical way of introduc- 

ing this volume is to impart the rather 

startling information that Msgr. Knox 
regards it as “the unique child of his 
thought,” the book with which he 
lived during the thirty years he was 
engaged in other literary activities, 
fondling it when awake, using it as an 
escape from anxiety, a solace in long 
journeys, a distraction during tedious 
conversations. It “haunted his day- 
dreams like a guilty romance.” The 
title of course is arbitrary; it might as 
well have been “Illuminism” or “Ultra- 


Supernaturalism,” or any other name 
that would imply the false doctrine-— 
so different from the Catholic — thai 
grace destroys nature instead of per 
fecting and elevating it. 

As planned, the book was to have 
been a detailed demonstration of the 
old thesis that without the steadying 
influence of Catholic authority, theol- 
ogy deteriorates into priggishness, 
pedantry, eccentricity, confusion. It 
was to form a grave and documented 
warning against the recurring ten- 
dency to organize enthusiastic move- 
ments which begin as an attempt to 
restore primitive Christian discipline, 
but later break up into rivalries, cote- 
ries, parties, schisms, sects. 

Somehow, in the writing the author 
found himself more concerned to dis- 
cover why the “enthusiasts” came to 
think as they did, than to prove that 
they were wrong; and this change of 
interest on the author’s part gives his 
book its unique value. Few will fail 
to learn something new in this long 
series of analytical studies on Monta- 
nists, Donatists, Albigenses, Anabap- 
tists, Quakers, Jansenists, Quietists, 
Moravians, Wesleyans and others. 

JOSEPH McSOoRLEY. 


Such Love Is Seldom. A Biography of 
Mother Mary Walsh, O.P. By Anne 
Cawley Boardman. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

The story of Mother Mary Walsh, 
foundress of the Dominican Sisters of 
the Sick Poor, has been written with 
competence, sympathy and good judg- 
ment. The author, a lecturer and 
critic, was given access to the records 
of “cases” treated by the Sisters and to 
other official documents. Abundant use 
too was made of letters exchanged be- 
tween Mother Mary and her spiritual 
advisers, especially Father P. J. O’Cal- 
laghan, C.S.P. The work thus has fea- 
tures of finality, and it is written in 
admirable style. , 

Mary Walsh, a poor, uneducated 
laundress employed in New York City, 
lost her job when she left untouched 
the family washing while she attended 
to the pressing needs of a sick woman 
lying helpless beside her newly born 
dead baby. This was the characteris- 
tic beginning in 1876 of a life spent by 
Mary Walsh and other devoted women 
who joined her in nursing the sick 
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poor and supplying them, out of 
meager earnings, with food, clothing 
and bedding, in their homes and with- 
out remuneration. As their work be- 
came known, benefactors came for- 
ward to furnish funds, a convent, a 
summer home to which women and 
children, cripples and shut-ins were 
taken for rest and outings. 

Mother Mary was a woman of intense 
piety, perfect trust in God, and strong 
determination. When a_ misunder- 
standing led to her separation from her 
community, she accepted it with heroic 
self-abasement. Restored to her posi- 
tion of superior, she became Mother 
General of her Dominican Tertiaries. 
Father —later Archbishop—John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., was a stanch sup- 
porter of the Sisters until his recent 
death. 

WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL. 


Dancing Diplomats. By Hank and Dot 
Kelly. Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press. $4.00. 

Harassed and disillusioned book re- 
viewers occasionally “skip around” in 
an uninviting book, deploring the style, 
spotting inaccuracies, shuddering at 
ineptitudes, and wondering how au- 
thors ever manage to get such stuff 
published. Decidedly, Dancing Diplo- 
mats is in no such category. It is that 
bane of the busy reviewer—a book that 


SHORTER 


Little Britches. By Ralph Moody (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. $3.00). 
This is a thoroughly delightful book. 
Gallant and heartwarming, critics have 
called it— poignant, sincere, refresh- 
ing, touching, appealing, profoundly 
moving, and to an unusual degree all 
of these adjectives apply. It is the 
simple, unaffected record of a Colorado 
boyhood in an era when small boys, 
instead of sitting silent and inert of 
mind and body, watching the shadow 
of adventure upon a television screen, 
were actually a part of that adventure, 
as was eight-year old Ralph Moody. 

In spite of the warmth and tender- 
ness with which the author sets down 
his memories of the father whose fail- 
ing health drove the little family west- 
ward, Little Britches is an absorbing 
narrative, taking in stride, tornadoes, 


insists upon being read completely and 
consecutively. 

Henry Kelly, graduate of Portsmouth 
Priory School and of Harvard, rejected 
by the army in 1942 because of poor 
eyesight but determined to do some- 
thing for his country, took the ill-re- 
warded but adventurous post of U. S. 
Vice-Consul in Peru. Meanwhile, Dor- 
othy Smith, interned member of the 
Shanghai Consulate, was repatriated 
on the S.S. Gripsholm and transferred 
to the Embassy in Lima. They were 
married in 1943 and began a joint 
career in diplomacy that adds up to 
an intensely interesting and readable 
story. 

That story—of jungle rubber, of ma- 
hogany, of miraculous barbasco root, 
of housekeeping difficulties and of 
diplomatic problems -— was partially 
written by Hank and Dot after their 
return to this country in 1945. Then 
Hank, who had been at home on the 
mighty Amazon, met a tragic death 
shooting the rapids of the Rio Grande 
in New Mexico. He was~only twenty- 
nine. Dancing Diplomats, finished later 
by Dorothy Kelly as a record for their 
children, should also serve to further 
her hope for “more young and ven- 
turesome diplomats to fill non-spec- 
tacular positions in the out-of-the-way 
corners of the world. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


NOTICES 


cloudbursts, prowling animals, and 
broken bones, and etching strong, clear 
pictures of the father’s courage, in- 
genuity, and integrity; of the mother’s 
faith, her fortitude, and her loyalty; 
and of the kindly helpfulness of neigh- 
bors. 

What the reader will remember long- 
est, however, is the way those parents, 
beset by trials as they were themselves, 
taught their children how to hew, not 
only a living, but a character, out of 
stubborn circumstances. 

Our Way to the Father. Meditations 
by Rev. Leo M. Krenz, S.J. (Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Co. 4 vols. 
$15.00). This is a year’s course of 
meditations addressed directly to re- 
ligious but useful in a special way for 
priests in preparing their Sunday ser- 
mons. The subject of the Sunday 
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meditations is the Sunday’s gospel and 
the tone of the gospel runs through 
the meditations of the week. Each 
meditation is introduced with a pre- 
amble, generally a text from Scripture, 
and is followed by two preludes, three 
points, and the concluding colloquy. 

At first glance the reader might be 
intimidated by the four or more pages 
of matter in each meditation, but the 
author explicitly advises his readers 
to adapt the material to their needs. 
The style is direct and masculine, free 
of sentimentality, and there is a happy 
variety of quotations from poets, his- 
torians and Christian writers. Their 
convenient size, attractive format and 
handsome binding make these volumes 
a welcome aid to the aspiring re- 
ligious. 

Lift Up Your Heart. By Fulton J. 
Sheen (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. $3.00). In a volume which prom- 
ises to be no less popular than the lec- 
tures and sermons which have made 


the author famous in every quarter of 
our country, Msgr. Sheen undertakes 
to give practical advice on problems 
which go under the general title of 
“psychiatric.” As might be anticipat- 
ed, he stresses the part played by the 
supernatural element in human life and 
the necessity of adjusting oneself to the 
will of God if one is to attain complete 
fulfillment. 

He explains the steps by which an 
individual may ascend first from the 
lower level, where so frequently self- 
ishness involves frustration, to the 
higher level of natural goodness, and 
then ultimately to the heights where 
self-interest is surrendered for the sake 
of God. He specifies the pattern of 
conduct which will enable us to sub- 
stitute good habits for bad, and to re- 
place anxiety with tranquillity. The 
reward of consistent unselfishness is 
compared to that joy which the aver- 
age person experiences only in the 
early phase of a romantic love. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Pau. Dinxins, Pu.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, Texas Christian University, Fort 


Worth, Texas. 


James Josepn Fin ey, C.S.P., B.A., attached to the Mission Band, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
New York City; graduate studies in Fine Arts at Catholic University of America. 

Exvizasetu R. HAanton, M.A., instructor in English Composition and Creative Writing, George- 
town Visitation Junior College, Washington, D. C.; contributor of poems to America, THE 


CATHOLIC Wort, etc. 


Rirey Huoues, M.A., Lecturer in Fnglish, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.; fiction critic for THe Carnoric Wort; fiction committee, Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors; contributor to Saturday Review of Literature, Renascence, 


Thought, etc. 


Rev. Josepn McSorrey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, etc. 

Rev. JAMes Maourre, C.S.P., Pxu.D., writer and educator, Chaplain of Wayne University New- 
man Club, Detroit; author of The Philosophy of Modern Revolution, etc. 

Wittiam Srerson Merritt, Oconomowoc, Wis., retired member of the staff of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago; author of Code for Classiflers and contributor to many Catholic 


periodicals. ¥ 


Rev. THeopore C, Prerersen, C.S.P., $.T.L., Px.D., assistant at St. Ann’s Church, Boston; for- 
merly Associate Professor in the Department of Semitic and Egyptian Languages and 


Literatures, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, LitT.D., teacher of Children’s Literature, University of Rochester, : 


. 


N. Y.; author of With Harp and Lute, The Oldest Story, etc. 
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Techniques for 
Convert-Makers 


A MONTHLY RELEASE 


Lily 
of the Marshes 


— Alfred MacConastair, C.P. 
Let the Experts Help You: 
To Attract Non-Catholics 
To Persuade Non-Catholics 
Instruct Converts 


Here is the poignant, heart-warm- 
ing story of Saint Maria Goretti, 
the beautiful child who became a 
martyr to her faith. Beautifully 
told by Alfred MacConastair, a 
Passionist priest, the story tells of 
the joys and trials of her brief life, 
but above all the fervent piety and 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin that 
gave her the strength to resist evil 
and face certain death with calm- 
ness and steadfast prayer. $2.75 


To Conduct Inquiry Classes 

To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 

To Understand the Psychology and 
Theology of Conversions 


10 CENTS A COPY 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
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For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 




















The Reformation in England 
Philip Hughes 


The definitive Catholic history of 
the Reformation showing the social 
turmoil, economic confusion, inter- 
national crisis, and religious con- 
troversy that made up 75 years of 
revolutionary change in England’s 
history. The noted Catholic his- 
torian, Father Philip Hughes, has 
described vividly the problems of 
agrarian and industrial revolution, 
of the meaning and worth of the 
new theological ideas, and of the 


his complex inter-play of personal 
motives, foreign policy and religious 
rebellion. Throughout the pages 
abound the vivid personalities of 
Thomas More, Thomas Wolsey, 
John Wyclif, and countless others. 
With thirty illustrations that in- 
clude facsimiles of original docu- 
ments, this volume is a masterly 
presentation of the complex, inter- 
related elements of the single, dra- 
matic whole that is the English 


larger picture of Henry VIII and Reformation. $6.00 


at your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 

Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 

















College of Saint Elizabeth 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 


Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully Accredited Liberal Arts College 
for Women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.M. 
Graduate department of Sacred Theology. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Box 91, Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 














Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
5 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10:10 A. M.— 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 





CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
New Milford, Connecticut 


founded in 1915, has es siweys maintained the a 
standards of scholars! ~ hk discipline, and perso: 

and is firmly established as one of the , > college 
app ane paratory schools of New England. Its location 
s Cxcelient; its plant, modern and complete. It is 
conducted by Catholic i fg under the patronage 
of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Christian 
Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a resi- 
dent Chaplain, together wi rmanent effect 
of the religious life of the School, give Catholic bo 
@ sound moral preparation for a good life, and 
School’s outstanding — prepares them for 
success in entering coll 


Headmaster: waaven F. SHEEHAN 











TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws 
of the District of Columbia with full wers 
to confer Collegiate Degrees, and registered 
by the University of the State of New York. 

Ranked in the first class by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Affiliated to the 
Catholic mg ad of America and has pro- 
fessors from that University. Conducted by 
the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 





College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 
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Anna Maria College 


Marlborough, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED IN 1946 
An Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Ann 


Courses leading to B.A. and B.Mus. 
Degrees 




















Benedictine Missionaries 


Young men who are seeking to serve Christ 
as priests in the Order of St. Benedict by a 
life of obedience, at home in the monastery, 
or in the foreign missions, should they be 
sent there, may apply. Special make-up 
courses in Latin. 


REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0O.S.B. 
Benedictine Mission Seminary 
Newton, N. J. 

















Camp Leo 


“& A Catholic Camp for BOYS, es to » 
in the White Mountains, N. 
Separate Junior Group. Private Lake. b- 
water ae nature study, pil A basketball, 
baseball, craftwork, daily movies, camping 
trips to Canada and mountains, laundry, rid- 
ing and any necessary tutoring included in 
the fee of $300. Christian Brothers. Annual 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at Que- 
bec. Registered nurse. No hay fever. Half-sea- 
| son enrollment accepted. Resident Chaplains. 
| Box 1270-J, THE LEO FOUNDATION 
| New Haven, Conn. 














Dean of Irish Literature 
Lauds Ancestral Map 


SEUMAS MacMANUS, probably 
the foremost authority in America 
on Ireland, author of ‘‘The 
Story of the Irish Race,’’ and 
many other works, says: 

salen padiiageienakion 
anything pertaining to lre t 

ves me more pleasure than the 

utiful and amazingly informa- 

tive ‘Ancestral Map of Ireland,’ 
by O'Daly and O'Neill. My plea- 
sure would be complete if it were 
to decorate the home of every 
American who takes pride in Irish 
ancestry. My own ‘Story of the 
Trish Race’ has gone into more 
than 60,000 American homes and ° 
I earnestly wish your remarkable 
Map could go into each of these 
homes to complement my book. 
The Map needs only to be seen to 
be coveted by anyone of Irish blood. 
It is a treasure of life-long fascina- 
tion.” 





THE ANCESTRAL MAP OF IRELAND, by O'Daly 
and O'Neill, is beautifully lithographed in five 
decorative colors. Size: 30 x 40 inches. Authen- 
tic data, including new and unique genealogi- 
cal chart compiled over 18 years, about 1000 
pre-17th century families in Ireland. Border 
from Book of Kells. Coats-of-arms of four 
ancient kingdoms, in proper colors, in corners- 
Purchased by leading public and university 
libraries. Inexpensive to frame. Strikingly beau- 
tiful on any wall, home or office. Ideal gift. 
Rolled in sturdy mailing tube. $5.00 plus 50 
cents postage. ANCESTRAL MAP OF IRELAND, 
1435 East 12th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 









































CAMP ST. JOHN 


The ideal camp for boys and girls, ages 6-12 
years, in the heart of the Watchung Moun- 
tains, 50 miles from New York; $18 per 
week. Conducted by the Sisters of St. John 
the Baptist, Gladstone, N. J. 


Phone: Peapack 8-0247 


























ACCURATE 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Paulist Information Centers 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

2 Columbus Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
5 Park Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
125 W. Saratoga Street 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 


Public Reading Rooms 
Free Instruction Courses 


Information Service for Non-Catholics and 
Catholics 
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Dear Reader: 


Please send in your renewal order before the 
expiration date of your subscription if you wish 
to receive copies of The Catholic World without 
interruption! It requires 4 weeks to fill sub- 
scription orders because of the amount of detailed 


“Anyone who has never work involved. 

smoked a Dexter Cigar is The first copy of the magazine to be sent on 
al I f h new subscription orders will be from the issue 

missing p enty oO onest to published after the 4 weeks’ service period. 

goodness smoking pleasure.” 


Because possible paper restrictions may limit 
our editions in the future, we cannot promise to 


fill requests for back numbers of the magazine. 


We send renewal notices in advance of ex- 
piration dates, so please renew early, won’t you? 





DEXFER 


Fipular since 614 


R. G. Sullivan, inc., Manchester, N. H. | 


Gratefully, 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 


411 West 59th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 












































THE MINIATURE 
QUESTION BOX 


By REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


An abridged edition in pocket book size 


This new miniature book by Father Conway of the Paulist Fathers will not 
replace the regular edition of his magnificent 480 page volume of which 
over three million copies have been sold. Rather will this new abridged 
edition, handy in size and low in price, meet many popular needs and find 
distribution in new and large channels. 

The inquirer, the prospective convert, the pamphlet rack and the mission 
stand will welcome the publication of this splendid little book. It will spur 
the reader to turn to the complete edition with interest and profit. 





PAULIST PRESS 
New York 19, N. Y. 


35 Cents, $30.00 the hundred 
Single copy postpaid, 45 cents 
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“WORLDS IN COLLISION” 
EDITOR: 


In your review of the Velikovsky book, 
Worlds in Collision, you note the efforts of 
Scientists to suppress this book. 

The Scientists are frightened, and with good 
reason. The Pagan masses hate them madly 
and will support anybody (repeat ANY- 
BODY), who will make an attack upon them. 

The Pagan masses are fed up with being 
enslaved, robbed, kicked, deceived, and swin- 
dled by the vicious and devious crew of half- 
witted crooks who constitute the so-called “In- 
tellectual Classes” nowadays. They are going 
to do something about it. 

The ex-Pagan convert (like myself) wishes 
fervently that Catholics better understood the 
real danger they bring upon themselves by ap- 
pearing to be too closely allied to the “Intellec- 
tual Classes.” This danger is incurred profit- 
lessly, and in support of a quite worthless 
cause. The “Established Intellectual Order” 
today is too rotten to be saved from the just 
anger of the masses. 

One reason why the Pagans retain the initia- 
tive in history today is that Spengler and other 
Pagan intellectuals are willing to make attacks 
upon the “Knowledge as Power” principle used 
by the predatory secular intelligentsia to club 
the masses into submission (but not for much 
longer). Morris Horton 

Farmersville, Tex. 

Ed.: In his latest Encyclical “Of Mankind,” 
the Holy Father reasserts the cognitive power 
of the intellect but reminds us that there are 
obstacles in the will and emotions that may 
prevent reason from making efficient use of its 
natural ability. Hence the need of divine reve- 
lation to insure freedom from error. 


SALLY CASSIDY 
EDITOR: 


Will you please forward the enclosed lauda- 
tory letter to Miss Cassidy whose article in the 
September issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD is so 
stimulating and satisfying? Her articles al- 
Ways awaken a deeply responsive chord in my 
heart. She writes with a lucidity and inten- 
sity, a passion and a sympathy that I find irre- 
sistible. 

Contrary to the discoveries of Mr. Hubert 
N. Hart, I detect God’s glory reflected in the 
wise and weighty words of Emerson, Thoreau 
and Whitman. The “lovely fog of Transcen- 
dentalism” is pierced by the strong sunlight of 
candor and warmth and compassion which the 


“Great Prophet of the West” and “The Wisest 
American” convey. And how does Mr. Hart 
justify his conclusion that the years he spent 
reading them were “wasted”? Isn’t such a con- 
clusion somewhat rash? It’s at least barely 
possible that God might view the matter some- 


what differently. Edward F. Murphy 
Bronx, N. Y. 


CATHOLICS AND MASONS 
EDITOR: 


Please send me about ten copies of the com- 
plete text of the article “Can a Catholic Join 
the Masons?” The article is most informative 
and pertinent. By the way, the article on 
“Shall We Have An American Pope?” was 
timely and I am sure will be appreciated by 
your readers. Rev. Bernard J. Havlik 

Goltry, Okla. 
EDITOR: 


Re. the article in your August issue, “Can a 
Catholic Join the Masons?”—Have you and the 
Knights of Columbus been playing pussy-foot 
with the Masons lately and is this article a 
smoke-screen to cover up these machinations? 

John E. Kiernan 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NO SAVIOR : 


EDITOR: 


You wonder sometimes why Catholics don’t 
subscribe to our own magazines and papers. 
One of. the reasons may be found in the state- 
ment on your August cover: “Truman Saves 
Korea” ... and no matter how you treat Harry 
inside the covers (I, for one, got a mouthful 
without further reading). Make no mistake, 
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I’m not a Republican; but how any thinking 
man, at this stage of the game, can accuse little 
Harry of saving anything except his own thick, 
political hide is past comprehension. 
An Old Friend 
Baltimore, Md. 
MASS IN ENGLISH 


EDITOR: 


I was both surprised and pleased with “Mass 
in English.” This, I believe, is one of the 
greatest reforms needed in the Church at this 
time—the Mass in the language of the people. 
As one argument in favor of such a change, 
let us suppose the following conversation be- 
tween a Catholic and an intelligent non-Catho- 
lic visitor after Mass: 

Non-Catholic: I’m afraid I could not under- 
stand either the prayers of the priest or the 
singing of the choir. Why not use English? 

Catholic: Well, Latin has been used for a 
long time and gives unity with Catholics in 
other parts of the world. It prevents change. 

Non-Catholic: If this be true then why not 
read the Gospel in Latin also? After all, as I 
understand it, the Gospel is taken from the 
Bible which can never be changed. 

Catholic: (Silent). ... 

Edward Ellwanger 
Murray, Ky. 
EDITOR: 

The advocates of the vernacular in the Mass 
seem to rest their conclusions on a false as- 
sumption. It is their claim that a greater uni- 
son between altar and pew and a deeper par- 
ticipation in the mystery of the Mass would be 
the result of the use of the vernacular. 

The Mass is a mystery of Faith (Mysterium 
Fidei) or rather a whole cluster of mysteries. 
Whether it is celebrated in Latin or the ver- 
nacular, that Mystery remains. Does the 
Latin professor reading his Latin Missal have 
a greater participation in the Mystery than 
his neighbor who reads his English Missal? 
The Mass is participated in by faith, therefore 
he who has the deeper faith, not he who reads 
the same language as the celebrant, shares the 
deeper. 

He who demands faith should build up faith, 
says the Breviary. Fides sola sufficit. We 
should preach the Mass and the truths that 
underlie it in season and out of season to the 
children and the adults. But no refinement of 
teaching will ever relieve us from bowing our 
reason and will and all the powers of soul and 
body to the Mystery of man’s redemption re- 
newed on the altar. Rev. Patrick Keany 

Annandale, Minn. 


VISIT TO TOMB OF PIUS X 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations! Of course THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD very much deserved First Prize! 

A great many years ago an Episcopalian 
minister built a very nice little stone church 
here and as it was almost completed, he called 
his vestrymen together and handed in his resig- 
nation, saying he had decided to enter the 
Roman Catholic Church. This was Foster 
Stearns who later was made a Papal Chamber- 
lain and worked for a time in the Vatican 
library. His wife entered the Church later and 
at one time wrote an article on a visit to the 
Tomb of Pius X. This was in THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD and I am only guessing that it may 
have been twenty or thirty years ago. Have 
you any idea where I could get a copy of this 
issue? Mary L. Cassidy 

Sheffield, Mass. 

Ed.: Sorry, Miss Cassidy. We do not have 
any record of this article by Mrs. Stearns who 
wrote several other articles for THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD in the 30s. 


KAMP AND WORLD FEDERALISTS 
EDITOR: 


You are doubtless aware that the United 
World Federalists will not admit Communists 
to membership and are under attack from Com- 
munist as well as Fascist sources. Moreover, 
although one Joseph Kamp, now in jail for con- 
tempt of Congress, has so charged U.W.F. has 
no intention of “abolishing the United States.” 

We propose to strengthen the United Nations 
within the limited field of preventing aggres- 
sion to give it the power of government. This 
would mean changing the following: 

1. The World Court to give it compulsory 
jurisdiction. ... 

2. The General Assembly to eliminate the 
one nation one vote rule and to make of it a 
world legislature with a balanced system of 
representation—based on a compromise be- 
tween population and other factors more favor- 
able to the United States. ... 

3. The Security Council to make of it a veto 
free executive authority with a genuine world 
police force at its command... . 

U.W.F. certainly does not want to “merge 
our sovereignty into a world state of which 
Russia will be master.” Heaven forbid! 

Palmer Van Gundy 
La Canada, Calif. 
Ed.: And forbid filibusters by Malik! 
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is IT SO DARK? 
EDITOR: 


To the reader inquiring, apropos of Miss 
Cassidy’s articles on the apostolate of the 
laity, “Are we to get our mandate from the 
people?” the following reply might be made. 

Shepherds exist to feed and provide shelter 
for the sheep; not vice versa. When sheep 
are starving, they bleat—provided the strength 
required for bleating holds up. Sheep in Eu- 
rope began bleating in the eleventh century; 
finally they tore down walls and escaped into 
strange pastures, from which they have never 
returned. 

In the Carmelite monastery and church, 
rue Vaugirard, Paris, now a national monu- 
ment, there are booklets describing the tragic 
history of the edifice. One contains a letter 
from the Archbishop of Lyons to his clergy, 
dated fifteen years before the French Revo- 
lution, in which he begs his clergy to take 
heed of the signs of the times, saying, “If you 
do not mend your ways and return to the 
preaching of the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
there will arrive a terrible catastrophe, in 
which you will be the first victims.” In the 
French Revolution, in one day, 150 priests, 
including five from Lyons, were massacred in 
the Carmelite monastery grounds. 

In the U. S. millions of Catholics have fallen 
away from the Church for lack of shepherd- 
ing care, too weak even to bleat about it. In 
South America, missionaries are being sent 
to reconvert those who have reverted to magic 
and superstition. In the southwest, practical- 
ly all of the Baptist and Methodist ministers 
bear good old Spanish Catholic names. 

Yes! The mandate is again beginning to 
come from the people. We want bread, not 
circuses! The youth of today have learned to 
face reality. We expect efficient, spiritually- 
motivated services in exchange for our lib- 
eral support of churches and pastors. 


Elaine Germaine 
Washington, D. C. 


Ed.: The above was prompted by a letter 
from Rev. Leo A. Pursley, now Auzxiliary Bish- 
op of Fort Wayne. To Bishop Pursley’s rhetori- 
cal question the answer must be: the only man- 
date the Church knows is the mandate to the 
hierarchy to teach and rule in Christ’s name. 
As to Miss Germaine’s grounds of complaint, 
admittedly there must be some lax shepherds 
among 40,000 American priests and there is 
the problem of leakage, but I think we can 
honestly say that the American priesthood has 


a high standard of virtue and zeal. The anti- 
clericalism of Europe does not exist here as 
the American priest has toadied neither to the 
rich nor to the Government. 


TOLERANCE IN SPAIN 
EDITOR: 


From reading our daily press, one gets the 
impression that all Catholic Spaniards hate 
Protestants. I was educated at a German 
school in Barcelona from 1933 to 1936, Prot- 
estants and Catholics were students together 
in the same classes though we received re- 
ligious instruction separately. Never was 
there the slightest sign of bias or prejudice 
from Catholics. 

The first example of religious antipathy I 
saw in Barcelona came from the Communists. 
I will never be able to blot from my mind the 
horrible memory of that terrible day in 1936 
when the young Communists disinterred the 
bodies of nuns and priests and made sport of 
them for the amusement of the populace. 
After fleeing from Spain through France, I 
was unpleasantly surprised to find violent re- 
ligious animosities in this country. 


Suzanne Hofmeier 
New York, N. Y. 


A TOUCH OF SATIRE 
EDITOR: 


... I bet you that in the course of time, in 
order to strengthen our administration in 
Washington, the Reds in Korea will permit us 
to chase them back to the Yalu River. Instead 
of looking at South Korea and for victory, 
they look at Washington and want to defeat 
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us at home by keeping Dean Acheson and his 
friends in power and by preventing the Re- 
publicans from taking over at least the Senate 
of the U. S. It has always been my guess that 
the Red criminals are statesmen and not mere 
“Of Thee I Sing” politicians and will be able 
to defeat us without an A-bomb. I consider 
this behavior of theirs as beneath comment 


and intolerable. Dr. Hermann Borchardt 
New York, N. Y. 


NO TRIAL RUNS 
EDITOR: 


You’re going to get a lot of criticism for 
your new features but they’re great. They 
get discussions going and as long as readers 
keep quoting THE CATHOLIC WORLD, it’s good 
advertising. More forthrightness in our maga- 
zines and less married people would be desert- 
ing their vows and leaping the wall. We 
humble fry take our vows for life: unfortu- 
nately more and more are going in for trial 
runs and find every excuse for quitting except 


“old Beelzebub.” Frank J. Farrell 
Lake Success, L. I. 


SCOLDING SALLY CASSIDY 
EDITOR: 


Miss Sally Whelan Cassidy’s puerilia have 
been maundering on for months in a debased 
English of urges, flairs, thinkings, integra- 
tions, verbalizations, spellings-out, dislocated 
grammar and rhetorical questions with innu- 
endo in their tail. 

No doubt it is all grand sport for the Young 
Catholic Revivalists, this bloc-busting of the 
students of big Jesuit universities, their hair 
full of hayseed, this railing at the bishops of 
France or the pastor’s Sunday sermon, the 
sneering at “shabby established institutions” 
that do their work and keep out of the red, this 
project of spreading the Gospel by “explor- 
ing” Marx or Sartre or whatever the Univer- 
sity of Chicago crowd happen to be reading 
that semester (and don’t bring in “not in 
the persuasive words of human wisdom,” it’s 
only out-dated Paulinism). 

While Miss Cassidy is busy enlightening 
seminarians on the higher and broader Ca- 
tholicism, just glance at one of her recent con- 
tributions to the Catholic revival: “. . . the 
almost brutally gaudy cloister with its bar- 
bariec twisting pillars, covered with mosaics.” 
Believe it or not, she is alluding to the serene 
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and exquisite Cosmatesque cloisters of St. 
Paul’s Without the Walls, the loveliest in Rome. 

After that, what she thinks of Barth or 
Berdyaev couldn’t matter less. 


M. Cronin 
Toronto, Canada. 


Ed.: I could pardon all but the “bloc-busting 
of the students of big Jesuit universities.” I 
Sally Cassidy says one word against Fordham, 
I'll verbalize her! 


THAT PRINTER'S DEVIL 
EDITOR: 

I am puzzled by the word “sow” in the sec- 
ond line of Sister Miriam’s lovely poem “Di- 
vine Geometry” in the October issue. .. . 

Margaret King 
New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: Apologies to Sister Miriam! The print- 
er’s devil must have had a hand in that second 
line. We reprint the poem as it should have 
appeared. 


“The will that’s perpendicular to God’s 
Must move to parallel, 

For concord sows the peace of Heaven, 
And dissonance, the seeds of hell.” 


THE FORGOTTEN BROTHERS 
EDITOR: 


At various Catholic educational meetings, 
how often do we hear this introduction: “Your 
Excellency, Reverend Fathers and Venerable 
Sisters”? 

What about the “Poor Brothers”? We 
Brothers form a considerable part of the 
teaching staff of our Catholic schools in the 
United States. Our specialty is education. 
On May 15, 1950, His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
issued a Papal Brief declaring St. John Bap- 
tist De La Salle, founder of the Christian 
Brothers, “the heavenly patron of all teachers 
of both sexes, clerical or lay, whether actually 
engaged in teaching or preparing for the pro- 
fession.” Teaching Brothers of various con- 
gregations have expressed dissatisfaction at 
this lack of recognition at educational gather- 
ings. How can we get this message to future 
speakers at our Catholic conventions? 

Brother Hilary Bernard, F.S.C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ed.: This conspiracy of silence toward the 
teaching Brothers is just another example of 
our lopsided sense of values. 
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MASS IN ENGLISH 
EDITOR: 

This pontificate and the two preceding it 
have been remarkable for the stress that these 
three popes have laid on the active and intel- 
ligent participation in the Church’s Liturgy 
as the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit. 

It is difficult to see how the popes’ wishes 
are to be carried out by the generality of the 
faithful unless there is some relaxation of the 
rigid rule of an all-Latin liturgy. 

“Active” and “intelligent” are difficult words 
to bring into a scheme of things where there 
is a permanent barrier of an unknown lan- 
guage, and the present Holy Father has recog- 
nized the difficulty, for he has granted the Ger- 
man Bishops permission to carry out the rites 
of the Roman rituale, with the exception of 
the actual sacramental “form,” in the German 
language. 

We have been asking that the liturgy shall 
be granted the position and status indicated 
by the original meaning of the word, “the 
people’s work.” A work that of necessity is 
restricted to a small minority of intellectuals 
cannot properly be called “the people’s work.” 

Col. J. K. Ross-Duggan, Sec. 


The Vernacular Society 
506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


LABOR GOVERNMENT A TROJAN HORSE? 
EDITOR: 

I have just finished reading in the November 
issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD the article by 
Michael de la Bedoyere. I may be all wrong 
but it seems to me that a Catholic writer should 
be more alert to the latest developments in 
Communist tactics. 

Enclosed is an article by Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
who lacks the gift of the true faith, but to my 
mind he is doing more good for the Church 
than many Catholic writers. 

As far as politics is concerned, what Eng- 
land needs is a Christian Democrat party as 
they have in Germany and Italy. Perhaps Mr. 
de la Bedoyere could go forward along those 
lines. Mary E. Crowe 

New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: Fulton Lewis, Jr., claims that the Com- 
munist William Z. Foster recently wrote in 
the Cominform Journal that the best way to do 
Stalin’s bidding would be to create a Labor 
Government such as exists in England. We 
regret the Socialistic trend of this Government, 


yet English Catholics assure us that it is 
“safe.” 


THE ATLANTIC PACT 
EDITOR: 


In her latest article, Sally Cassidy speaks . 
of “the immoral implications of the Atlantic 
Pact.” What she probably means is “un- 
moral” (unless there is a new Broadway show 
by that name!). 

This same stumbling over her intellectual 
feet in her headlong caustic criticism of the 
Catholic clergy is reminiscent of the sophistry 
that says if a pastor shoots over eighty in his 
weekly game of golf, he is neglecting his golf; 
if he shoots under eighty, he is neglecting his 
parish. Either way he is a duffer! 

J. E. Noonan 
Altoona, Wis. 

Ed.: Some supporters of this commendable 
Pact worried about possible secret commit- 
ments made by the State Department to signa- 
tory nations. I think Father Noonan would 
agree that such commitments, if they exist, 
would be “immoral” rather than “unmoral,” 


ALCOHOL, GAMBLING, ETC. 
EDITOR: 


After reading your article on racial preju- 
dice in the South, I decided to write and tell 
you a few things. Your article was wonderful 
but I doubt if it was read by the persons who 
needed it. Why can’t the Catholic Church 
step forward and start fighting racial preju- 
dice especially in Louisiana? 

I would appreciate your answering a few 
questions. If you are truly a Christian Church, 
you will take this as constructive criticism; if 
you are just a fraud, you will holler “preju 
dice.” 
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Do you believe in drinking alcoholic bever- 
ages, in gambling, in better motion pictures, in 
an infallible Pope, in co-operating with other 
religions. ... 

Despite my questions, and I’m a Methodist, 
I sincerely like your faith and especially your 
magazine. Methodist 

Ed.: “We believe” in less drinking, less 
gambling, better movies, Papal infallibility in 
matters of faith and morals, and co-operation 
with other religions in social and economic 
affairs. As for combatting racial prejudice, 
confer the Southern Collegians’ article in this 
issue. 


STILL IN PRISON 
EDITOR: 

What American Catholic family speaking 
and writing a little French would be willing to 
become a “sponsor” for a French family which 
has met with great misfortune? 

The father (forty years old), writer and 
journalist, has been in prison for the last four 
years because of his political activity in behalf 
of Marshal Pétain. 

The mother (thirty-nine years old) is left 
alone with two children (one, thirteen, the 
other, five) and must provide for her aged 
mother, and her husband in prison and ill. 

There are other similar cases to whom your 
readers imbued with the Christian spirit of 
solidarity could also write. 

E. Gaboreau 


Visitor for St. Vincent de Paul Society 
Saint-Martin-de-Ré, France 


A LOST ART 
EDITOR: 

In answer to the inquiry in the October 
issue—both Foster Stearns and his wife, 
Martha, are still active in many good works. 
They have recently restored an historic house 
in Exeter, N. H., where they now live. And 
Mrs. Stearns, long known for her leadership 
in the New England revival of the crafts, has 
written a book on decorative needlework, called 
Needle in Hand, just published by Ives Wash- 
burn. It is not simply a guide as to stitches 
but a readable book on design and color in 
home decoration and original and personalized 
embellishment of fabrics for all uses. The sub- 
ject of vestments, in which she is much inter- 
ested, is not directly treated but much of the 
book has application to it. “We have lost 
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sight,” says Mrs. Stearns, “of the simple but 
effective and dignified ways in which altar 
linens and vestments can be embellished; this 
type of work is truly a lost art.” 

Mrs. Stearns’ article on the Tomb of Pius X 
was entitled “Visit to a Friend,” and appeared 
in The Commonweal, April 15, 19381. 

Mary R. Walsh 
Literary Agent 
Auburndale, Mass. 
A FRIEND OF FATHER HECKER 
EDITOR: 

The death of Mrs. Schuyler Warren on Octo- 
ber 12th removes one identified with the Catho- 
lie life of New York since the 1860’s, for until 
a few days before her death she retained memo- 
ries of nearly a century—having been born in 
New York eighty-four years ago. 

Her father, Louis Binsse, was Papal Consul 
in New York and it was he who gave the letter 
of introduction to Cardinal Barnabo and so 
paved the way for the foundation of the 
Paulists when Father Hecker went to Rome on 
his historical journey. Mrs. Schuyler Warren 
had interesting memories of Father Hecker, 
particularly of his frequent visits to her 
father’s house. She used to say that he was 
unique in her experience for his spiritual depth 
and intellectual sincerity. 

Another personality she had known well was 
her first cousin, John La Farge, the artist. It 
is interesting to note that she was later to 
become closely associated with La Farge’s son, 
Father John La Farge, S.J., in his inter-racial 
work and it was he who celebrated the Mass 
of Requiem at her funeral. 

A. fearless and formidable fighter, she was 
endowed with unusual social gifts in which her 
sense of humor played a large part. Whether 
in Rome, London or New York, her sponta- 
neity and interest in current affairs always 
attracted a circle of responsive people. Alice 
Meynell in London and Agnes Repplier in 
America were examples of her intimate friends. 
She used to recall a phrase often on her 
father’s lips: “I will draw my sword always to 
defend the Church,” and that may be cited as 
the motto of her own life. 

Robert S. Wilberforce, C.B.E. 
British Information Service 
New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: We lament the death of an old friend 
whose brisk letters frequently appeared in this 
department. 
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PRAY FOR A PRIEST! - 
EDITOR: 


Sally Whelan Cassidy’s article on the priest 
in the modern world (July) was most timely 
and stimulating. Many remark upon reading 
it, “How true.” Constructive criticism of the 
clergy is a very good sign, but we of the laity 
are prone to stop there. The more we become 
aware of the lack in our clergy, the more we 
should realize our own lack of prayer for them. 
Most of us are not talented speakers or writers 
but we can pray. We who are blessed with a 
deep Faith and desire for our Church to con- 
quer the evils in our modern world have, in that 
knowledge, a great responsibility to pray ear- 
nestly for our priests. If each one who reads 
this would choose one priest to pray for daily 
and persevere in that task and enlist others in 
the cause, “We Could Change the World.” 

Patricia Hayes 
Portland, Oreg. 

Ed.: This letter seems, to one priest much in 
need of prayers, the perfect statement of the 
right Catholic attitude toward the priesthood. 


CAN A CATHOLIC JOIN THE MASONS? 
EDITOR: 


Let me take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on your ever-improving magazine. Many 
thanks, in particular, for Father Sullivan’s 
fine article on Masonry. It was something I 
have been looking for for a long time. Practi- 
cal literature on the subject is usually out- 
dated or unconvincing, and Father Sullivan 
has performed a real service. He has put 
what usually seems outmoded into its proper 
context and let a well-expressed argument 
speak for itself. 


Edward J. Benedict 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


CANON SHEEHAN 
EDITOR: 


Emmet Lavery’s splendid article on Justice 
Holmes and Canon Sheehan in the October 
issue brings up an important point. We 
Catholics have a genius for parading our lit- 
erary nincompoops and burying our best au- 
thors. Look at what has happened to Hémon 
and his incomparable Maria Chapdelaine. 
Isn’t it time that we revived an interest in 
Canon Sheehan? I have in mind especially his 
My New Curate and Under the Cedars and 
the Stars. Amelia Mara 

Manchester, N. H. 


FATHER GILLIS 
EDITOR: 


Well, you’ve done it again. An article by 
Father Gillis will cause one to stop, look and 
listen at any time. But when the “sign” ap- 
pears in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the enthusias- 
tic readers of the leading Catholic magazine in 
the country are sure to comment, “our Father 
Gillis has done it again.” Thank you, Father 
Gillis, for your recent article, “No Time for 
Dissension.” I used to think your pithy edi- 
torials couldn’t be beat for serious thinking and 
plenty of chuckles. But “No Time for Dissen- 
sion” will, I am sure, limber up a few muscles 
in the eyebrow region of Morrison, Fey, Blan- 
shard and Company... . 

Sister Lucille Corinne 


College of St. Scholastica 
Duluth, Minn. 


PARDON US FOR LIVING 


In The New York Times (December 6th) 
Ralph Barton Perry writes: “I have great re- 
spect for the ability and probity of Senator 
Austin but regret that he allows himself so 
frequently to manifest annoyance and anger.” 
Ours is a tiny country and we should be seen 
but not heard. Truly great men like Acheson 
we need. It was proper for the insignificant 
United States to apologize for the alleged 
bombing of the Soviet airfield at Antring, to 
forbid the words “shot down over Yugoslavia” 
on the Arlington monument to the five mur- 
dered fliers, to give 400 million dollars and then 
some to Tito. Brethren, let us become extinct. 


Gilbert Stacey 


New Haven, Conn. 
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FATHER HECKER IS PRETTY GOOD 
EDITOR: 

Hubert Hart, I note in a recent WORLD. 
writes on the early New England group who 
were the followers of Transcendentalism and 
kindred theories and how he once thought they 
were really great philosophers and thinkers. 
Then he adds, “only one of the group who had 
any sense,” he has now decided, was Brownson. 
I thought Isaac Hecker was pretty good too! 

Katherine Burton 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Ed.: So do we! But Mr. Hart was referring 
only to the Transcendentalists he studied dur- 
ing the “formative” years of his life and 
Hecker was not one of them. 


NOT ON BREAD ALONE 
EDITOR: 

When my nephew in New York wrote at the 
end of 1949 that he would buy a Care package 
for me as a Christmas gift, I answered as 
quick as Air Mail could carry it, “Not on bread 
alone.” If he had a few dollars to spare, I 
would prefer to have a good American maga- 
zine. He selected THE CATHOLIC WORLD. So, 
you see, THE CATHOLIC WORLD is a Care pack- 
age to me and I admit I enjoy every “morsel” 
of it. 

I am pleasantly surprised how well Cardinal 
Spellman has solved some of the race problem. 
When I lived in New York some fifty years 
ago, I never met Negroes in the Church. 

A Merry Christmas to you. 


Mrs. Emilie S. Martin 


Sinzig, Rhein 
Kolnerstrasse, Germany 


ADVENT OF BETTER RACE RELATIONS 
EDITOR: 


“Southern Collegians Resist Racism” in the 
December issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD is 
indeed in keeping with the opening of the litur- 
gical year; for it comes bringing hope for true 
justice and charity within the Mystical Body of 
Christ. It comes bringing a heartening prom- 
ise that Christianity will soon work unshackled 
—a Christianity that is not so closely knit with 
modern Paganism as to be distinguished clearly 
only by its label. 


This splendid article sponsored as it is by the 
near future priests, teachers, and parents of a 
more truly Christian generation is not recom- 
mended here for its literary qualities (al- 
though it has something there too) but rather 
for its logical, democratic, Christian-Catholic 
solidarity. 

May God bless these young apostles and give 
them courage. ... 

Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, 0O.P. 


Rosary College 
River Forest, Hl. 


MANCHURIAN WINTER 
EDITOR: 

Just now your Christmas appeal comes and 
if I were not a religious church mouse, I would 
give you ten new subscriptions. Here is my 
own for another year. Considering the catas- 
trophe in Korea, good Father Gillis would get 
mighty tough if he had to write about that. I 
was in the East and in Russia. I admire Mac- 
Arthur but he didn’t know what a Manchurian 
winter is. Another trick of the Communists! 
Strange some Americans still laugh it off as if 
nothing was brewing. 


Rev. Marcelline Molz 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A MUSIC DEPARTMENT PERHAPS 
EDITOR: 


Regarding a music department in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, I would say that any infor- 
mation about music would be most welcome to 
all lay organists and choir members, I am sure. 
We do get material from the Gregorian Insti- 
tute, for instance, but anything additional 
would be helpful... . 

I am a homemaker—wife and mother—and 
try to be a good one. My three children, 
Marcia, Ramon and John Charles, are all vio- 
linists. I am the organist and in charge of 
music at St. Mary’s. My husband is our “mod- 
erator.” ... So next to our Church and family, 
music is our life and anything new on music | 
would read immediately. 


Mrs. L. V. Jarboe 
Parsons, Kans. 

Ed.: We would welcome reader reaction to 
this plea. In the meantime, we can recommend 
the magazine “Caecilia,” 3401 Arsenal Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We urge our correspondents to make their letters as short as possible. Communications 


of 250 words or less are preferred. 
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Around the Year, Around the World 


To Europe, the Near East, Korea, Japan—to all areas of the world 
cruelly affected by wars and results of wars, help is brought by the 
offices of War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


This world-wide agency of mercy, created through the foresight of 
the U. S. hierarchy, is enabled to continue its work only through the 
great generosity of the Catholic laity. During the past year almost 
40,000,000 pounds of clothing, food and desperately-needed medicines 
(valued at $18,788,493.81) were sent abroad to save hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives. 


This year-round work of War Relief Services, N.C.W.C., is carried 
on through funds gathered in a single annual collection. In 1951 
the collection for the BISHOPS’ FUND FOR THE VICTIMS OF 
WAR will be taken up in U. S. parishes on Laetare Sunday, March 4th. 
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ART AND BEAUTY 


By MAURICE DE WULF 
Translated by Sister Mary Gonzaga Udell, O.P. 
$3.00 


Here the word “art” is used in the sense in which we speak of the fine arts, 
whether the product appeals to the eye or to the ear. Thus the term embraces 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music. 

hat is art and what makes a work of man an artistic work? What is the pur- 
pose of art? These and similar questions pertain to the philosophy of art. In the 
apm volume the author, a philosopher of renown, considers the basic principles 
of art. 

Anyone can enjoy a fine painting or a good symphony. Is everyone, therefore, 
qualified to be an art critic? What is the difference between art enjoyment and art 
criticism? These questions are philosophical, and the author addresses himself to 
their answer. 

Nothing can better indicate the scope of this work than a list of the fifteen 
chapter titles, as follows: Ideals and Method, The Genesis of a Work of Art, The 
Nature of Works of Art, The Artistic Order, The Perception of Art, Artistic 
Emotion, Artistic Purpose, Beauty in Nature, The Ejinfuehlung, Sociological 
Aesthetics, Humanist or Pragmatist Aesthetics, Return to Objectivism, Meta- 
physical Problems in the Aesthetics of the Thirteenth Century, Psychological 
Problems in the Aesthetics of the Thirteenth Century, Greek Aesthetics and 
Medieval Aesthetics. 

At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Winner of the $5,000 
1950 CHRISTOPHER AWARD 








In Our Image 


By Houston HARTE and Guy Rowe. 
Preface by BisHop LAURENCE J. FITz- 
SIMON of Amarillo, Texas. Foreword 
by Kent Cooper. Recipient of the 
annual Christopher Award as a work 
distinguished for “a warmth and fresh- 
ness that can stem only from spiritual 
inspiration,” this modern classic of art 
and literature presents Bible personal- 
ities as living, breathing men and 
women. Its 26 dramatic narratives 
chosen from the Douay version of the 
Old Testament, its 32 superb full-page, 
magnificently reproduced paintings 
make IN Our IMAGE one of the master- 
pieces of our time. “An impressive 
antidote to commercialism in modern 
religious art.” — Fr. HAROLD C, 
GARDINER, in America. Roman Cath- 
olic Edition: Buckram, $10.00; 
Leather, $25.00. Portfolio of 32 prints 
alone, $5.00 


Enthusiasm 


By THE RT. REv. Msar. R. A. KNox, Ph.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 
This monumental work, the fruit of many years of research, covers the history 
of religious “enthusiasm” and enthusiasts from the days of medieval heretics, 
Montanists, Donatists, and Anabaptists, through Jansenism, the first Quakers, 
Quietism and Methodism down to the death of John Wesley. It places within 
the reader's reach a vast volume of hitherto little known history. “His are 
shrewd, penetrating appraisals.”—A erica. $6.00 


At your bookstore 
OXFORD univERSITY PRESS « 114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. 


Publishers of fine books for over four centurié 




















